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Competitors on their way. He Lelephoned 
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CC An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue sales manager of a West Virginia coal company 
received word that two Milwaukee firms were in 
the market for a large tonnage. It was too late for 
him to send a representative, as competitors were 
already on their way. He used his telephone im- 
mediately. He made five long distance calls at a 
cost of $22.90. He got the order for 466 carloads 
of coal. 

A Texas oil buyer had an option on a million gal- 
lons of gasoline. The option expired at noon. At 
10:30 an increase in price was made public. Action 
was imperative, but he had to get the approval 
of his vice-president who was in Philadel- 
phia. In 15 minutes he had the vice-presi- 
dent by Long Distance, secured the authority 





to buy and closed the deal. Saving, $10, 
A Minneapolis fruit company was left with 8 car- 


loads of peaches more than they could dispose of 


through their regular channels. Their long distance 
salesmen, by 12 telephone calls at an average cost 
of $3.12 a call, sold the 8 carloads. Total sales, 
$9009. 

What long distance calls could you profitably 
make today? It is surprising how little they now 
cost. New station to station day rates are: Chicago 
to Berlin, $53.25. New Orleans to Chicago, $3.5 
Miami to Atlanta, $2.80. Pittsburgh to Boston, 
Washington to Philadelphia, 85 
++... Calling by number takes k 
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“They Snickered 


THE banquet hall was crowded. 


flash of lightning! He was unexpectedly 
illing on me for a speech! No time to 
beg off—no chance to wriggle out of it! 
As I started to get up, I heard a titter 
run around the table. 
“Watch him make a fool of himself,” 
I overheard someone 
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soaring to a smashing finale that almost brought 
them to their feet! 

When I finished, there was an instant of dead 
silence! And then it came—a furious, deafening 
wave of applause rolling up from one hundred 
pairs of hands—spontaneous, excited, thrilling! 
Somebody pushed forward and grabbed my hand 
Others followed—and everybody started talking 
all at once. 

“Great work, Byron, old man! 
you had it in you!” 

“You sure swept them off their feet! You're 

a wonder!” 





I didn’t know 





whisper, “He’s so bash- 
ful he’s afraid of his 
own voice.” 

“He'll die on his feet!” 
came another whisper. 
“This is going to be 
funnier than ‘Abie’s Irish 
Rose’ |” 

I knew they were 
laughing at me and ex- 
pecting me to make my- 
self ridiculous, but I 
only grinned inside. I 
stood squarely on my 
two feet and started in! 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge. 
How to address board meetings. 

How to propose and respond to toasts, 
How to make a political speech. 100 per cent in the eyes of 
How to tell entertaining stories. 
How to make after-dinner speeches. 
How to converse interestingly. 

How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. It 
How to train your memory. 
How to enlarge your vocabulary. 
How to overcome stage fright. ing 


Was Once a “Human 
Clam” 

After it was all over, Jack 
Hartray fell into step beside 
me as I left the hall. “Gee, 
that was a great speech!” he 
said enthusiastically. “You 


certainly raised yourself about 
J . t 


every person in that place 
tonight. . . . And yet they 
used to call you ‘a human 
clam’—and the quietest man 


in the office!” 

was true, too. All my 
life I had been handicapped 
with a shy, timid and retir- 
nature. I was so self- 
conscious that it almost hurt. 








How to develop self confidence. With only a limited educe- 

“But When I Com- How to acquire a winning personality. tion, I never could express 
” How to be the master of any situation. my ideas in a_ coherent, 

menced to Speak” — forceful way. As a result 
I saw dozens of men with less 


Almost from the first 

rd, the smiles of doubt and derision 
ded from their faces. They were in- 
lulous—amazed! Instantly the atmos- 
re became so tense that you could have 
rd a pin drop! No snickers nor sneers now 
thing but breathless attention from every 
of those hundred listeners! My voice, clear 
i bell—strong, forceful, unfaltering—rang out 
ough the banquet hall as I hammered home 
4 point of my message with telling strokes 
t held them spellbound! I let myself go— 


ability pass me by into positions 
of sociai and business prominence simply because they 
were good talkers and knew how to create the right 
impression. It was maddening! 


A Lucky Accident 


At last I began to despair of getting anywhere—when 
I accidentally ran across a little book entitled How to 
Work Wonders With Words. And I want to say 
right here that that little book actually helped me 
*hange the course of my whole life. 

Between its covers I discovered certain facts and se- 
erets I had never dreamed of. Difficulties were swept 
away as I found a simple’ way to overcome timidity, 
stage-fright and self-consciousness—and how to win ad- 





hen 
I Got Up To Speak’ 


—But from the First Word, I Held Them Spellbound 


Sud- 

denly I heard the chairman’s voice 
say—“We will now have a few words 
from’Mr. Byron Munn.” It came like a 


vancement, popularity and success. I don’t mear » Say 
that there was any magic’’ or ‘‘mystery about be 
cause I went at the thing systematical] n the privacy 
of my own home m applying 20 minutes each da 
And the results were certainly worth 

Today I hold t rt of position that I had always 
envied My salary has been increased! I am not only 
in constant demand as a speaker in public but I am 
asked to more social affairs than I ha t to attend 
To sum it all up, I am meeting worth-while peopk 
earning more than I ever dared expect and enjoying 
life to the fullest possible degres And further r the 
sheer power of convincing speech has been the big 


secret Of my suc 


The experience of Byron Munn is typical Not only 
men who have made 1 mn but tl nd f thers 
have found success after 





learning the ecret { power- 


ful, effective speech Jeing able t ay th ght thing 
in the right way at the ‘right time has perha been 
responsible for more brilliant succes ur ther 
one thing under the sur And the secret behind it all 


is so simple that it is astonishing! 


Get This Amazing Book FREE! 

Right now, we offer to send you absolutely free a copy 
of How to Work Wonders With Words. This 
remarkable little book will show you how to develop the 
priceless ‘‘hidden knack’’ of Effective Speech that has 
brought success, social position, power and wealth to so 
many. It will 
open your eyes to 
& new realization Now 
of what life holds Sent 
in store for men 
who master the FREE 
secrets of Effe:- 
tive Speech. See 
for yourself! 
There is no ob 
ligation. You can 
obtain your copy 
free by just send- 
ing the coupon. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 1406 Chicago, 111. 


rth American institute 






North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 1406 
Chicago, Illinois | 
Please send FREE, without obligation, m 
| copy of your inspirir booklet How to Work 
Wonders With Words and full information re- 
garding your Course in Er 


Tective Speaking | 
Address... 
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biscuit and the ad 


HERE’S a blank sheet of paper lying white on the 

window sill. A can of baking powder resting on it, and 
a white, fluffy pinch of the powder itself. Taste it. It seems 
good. Yet you’d have to consult your chemist to make sure 
it is good. And have to mix that powder with flour, milk, 
eggs—make biscuits, cakes with it—to make sure how good 
it is. Then keep it a month, try it again, to make sure it 
continues good. 


Yet if that sheet of paper were an advertisement about 
baking powder—you’d see a name that stands for quality 
and purity. You’d read about the fluffy cakes and biscuits 
that that powder makes—and will continue to make. You’d 
know more about that powder than if you held the can in 
your hand. 


ADVERTISEMENTS are short-cuts to finding out truths. The 
truths about everything you want to buy. The names in 
advertisements are names of solid reputation. The labels in 
advertisements are symbols of satisfaction. It pays to read 
the advertisements, for then you know what is good. The 
products they tell about are being bought, tested constantly. 
The fact that they’re still being advertised is alone proof of 
their worth. 


AN easy, frequent glancing over the advertising pages is 
better than fallen biscuits, soggy cakes—and other failure 
buys. If you know what’s advertised, you can buy always 
what’s good. 


Yak 


Buying advertised products cancels risk 
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‘ust Among 
Ourselves 








srief talk to Rotary officials at 
International Assembly recently 
| in Chicago, President I. B. Sut- 
id: “Contrary to precedent I 
yu no slogan, but if I thought it 
ry or wise to offer one, it would 
the form of a request to make 
R international in every sense os 
ord. May the emphasis of the 
itionality of Rotary be the key- 

f our work during the year. 
are on the threshold of a new 
in Rotary, starting with the most 
ational board of directors in the 
history of Rotary, with three of the 
fficers of your board of directors 
ng from countries other than the 
United States and Canada. This meet- 
s far more international in char- 
er than any held heretofore, but re- 
gardless of who you are or what coun- 
try you come from, you are here as a 
representative of Rotary International 
nd as such you are expected to, and 
I know you will, view all problems from 
an impartial standpoint and form your 
opinions with absolute unselfishness. I 
urge the most careful thought and con- 

sideration of this duty.” 

In this same connection it is the 
policy of THE ROTARIAN to promote in- 


pre rnd 

















Guillermo Q. Carvallo—who writes on 
the Third Section of the Rotary Code 


ternational sympathy. While it is true 
that the editors cannot present—and in 
fact there is no real need for them to 
present—a detailed account of past and 
present conditions in the various coun- 
tries where Rotary clubs are found, 
they can stimulate, for instance, indi- 
vidual curiosity by articles and pictures 
and thus create a desire for further 
study of other countries. 

Although an article in THE ROTARIAN 
may deal with some specific national 
problem, it is not unlikely that the issue 
s less national than at first apparent. 
Human beings have amazingly similar 
eactions the world over, and though 
ve often insist that our own local con- 
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YOU are bound toWIN 


—if you will decide now to participate in the 
VACATION PHOTOGRAPH COMPETITION 
of “The ROTARIAN” 


5) It is perfectly possible, of 
Here S OW ® course, that your photos 
¢ will win the FIRST PRIZE 
OF $100, or the SECOND PRIZE OF $50, or one of the TWO 
PRIZES OF $25; but, even if you should not be so fortunate, 
still you are BOUND TO WIN if you will enter this contest, 
because of these three points which you will see are well worthy 
of your consideration: 


FIRST: The fact that you will be constantly on the look-out for 
likely scenes to snap will add a hunting thrill to your vacation that may 
easily double its value to you. 


SECOND: The resulting photographic record of the high-spots of 


your vacation will enable you to live it all over again, in memory, whenever 
you care to take up your album and spend a happy hour going through it. 


THIRD: You will be able to share with your friends your pictorial 
memories of your trip, and, if they, too, took pictorial records you can com- 
pare your trip with theirs, and so multiply the pleasure of each and of all 


many times Over. 


In addition, you will get a new thrill out of the November issue of 
“The Rotarian” since your photos may be among those printed, or at least 
you will want to see for yourself what the judges were stupid enough to 
prefer to your own! 


THE CLOSING TIME HAS BEEN EXTENDED 


In response to a general demand, the closing date has been 
extended to Sept. Ist for those living in the United States and 
Canada, and to Sept. 15th for those living in other countries. 


Pictures of This Year’s vacation are preferred, but Your Best 
Vacation Photos of Any Year are admissable in this contest. 


Three prominent Rotarian photographers will select the winning photo- 
graphs: Pirie MacDonald, of New York City; George W. Harris, of Harris 
and Ewing, Washington; and William A. Graber, of Walinger’s, Chicago. 


Photographs Are Pouring In 


Among the photographs already submitted in the contest, we have selected the follow- 
ing as Seokeel ol the wide representation: Colossal Kamakura Dai-Butsu Buddha, Japan; 
Cecil Rhodes grave in Rhodesia; Isangs Kraal on Zambesi River; Sunset on Long Island 
Sound; Silver Lake, California; Red Rock Canyon in Mojave Desert; churchyard 
scene in Pass Christian, Mississippi; Sonora Pass, California; roadside scene in Derby- 
shire, England; Old Mill, Ambleside, England; Japanese Cherry Trees and Washington 
Monument, Washington; Devil’s Cascades, Ontario, Canada; Sunset on Lake Michigan. 


Perhaps these may offer a suggestion. The countryside scene encountered on 
a week-end vacation near your own home may prove to have as much photo- 
graphic value as the scene in some faraway land. However, all pictures are 
welcome in the contest, wherever taken. 


Any number of photographs by any 
one contestant may be submitted. 
Those who desire their photographs 
returned should be sure and enclose 
sufficient postage. “The Rotarian” 
cannot assume responsibility for any 
pictures damaged or lost in transit. 


The contest isopento both Rotarians 
and non-Rotarians. Rotarians who 
included their convention trip as a 
part of their vacation, may submit 
photographs taken at the Minneap- 
olis convention. The convention and 
pre-and post-convention tours all off- 
ereda fertile field forinteresting views. 


All communications, contributions, etc., should be addressed to 


CONTEST EDITOR, The ROTARIAN 
211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIL, U. S. A. 
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ditions have no exact paralle] e] 
it may well be that in the wick 
human relations such a para]! 
does exist without our knowin; 
Therefore one of the aims 
ROTARIAN must be to suggest 
than to specify. It is for eac 
to decide whether a story deali, 
the fight against illiteracy in RB) ng- 
nag has or has not any applica ae 
that reader’s own community. ex. 
amination proves that no such s 
exists in the reader’s home town, then 


the reader has additional reason to he 
proud of his town. If the problem of 
ignorance is discovered, perhap me 
solution may be found. In any case th, 
reader has learned something aboy: 
Brobdingnag as well as about his own 
country. We cannot have too muci) up. 
derstanding of one another’s problems. 


nor is international good-feeling most 
effective without such understanding. 


Who’s Who—In This Number 


BRIEF biography of I. B. Sutton. 

president of Rotary Internationa! 
appears on page 32. As a member of 
the Convention Resolutions Committ: 
Joseph A. Caulder shared in one of t} 
most exacting tasks of the Minneap- 
olis convention. He is at the head o; 
the Saskatchewan Cooperative Crean 
eries, with headquarters in Regina 
Herbert Harris is head of the depart- 
ment of English at Whittier College, 
Whittier, California, a past president 
of the Rotary Club of Whittier, and 
a former contributor to this magazine. 
Frank Hollway, of Halifax, England, 
was the special convention correspond- 
ent of “The Rotary Wheel,” Rotary 
magazine of Great Britain and Ireland. 
He has recently published a collection 
of essays on Rotary formerly printed 
in his own Rotary club journal. Dr. 
Eduardo Moore, newly appointed third 
vice-president of Rotary International, 
is a prominent physician and surgeon of 
Santiago, Chile. 

Rotary’s Special Commissioner 
Mexico and Central America is Gui- 
liermo Q. Carvallo, who recently spent 
several weeks at the Headquarters of- 
fices in Chicago. His classification is 
“printing,’’ and his home is Vera Cluz. 
He has been long identified with publi 
work. Arthur H. Sapp, retiring presi- 
dent of Rotary International, is already 
well known to readers of THE RoTA- 
RIAN. Norman Sommerville, a lawyer, 
is a past president of the Rotary Club 
of Toronto, Ontario. Dr. Harry 5S. 
Fish is a prominent surgeon of Sayre, 
Pennsylvania. In Rotary he _ has 
served as district governor, director, 
and until recently was a member of the 
permanent Finance Committee. Albert 
W. Beaven occupies a Baptist pulpit 
at Rochester, New York, and is a past 
president of the Rotary club there. 
Sir Donald MacLean, K. B. E., has been 
prominent in the Liberal party of Great 
Britain. His home is in London, he is 
a solicitor, and has an honorary LL. D. 
from Canterbury. Floyd A. Allen is 
assistant to the president of Genera 
Motors, and is on the directorates 0! 
various industrial and financial» - 
cerns. Wilthelm Cuno, managing direc- 
tor of the Hamburg-American Line 
chancellor of Germany in 1922-23. Heé 
is president of the Hamburg Rotar) 
Club. The Observer is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Sioux City, Iowa, 1 
writes regularly for his club public: 
under the signature of ‘““‘The Obser\ 
His real identity is unknown to prac: 
tically all members of his club. A. F. 
Graves, of Brighton, England, w:: 4 
director of Rotary Internationa } 
1925-26. He has held many other 
portant offices in. Rotary Internati 
and R. I. B. I. His classificatio: 
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“house and estate agent.” 
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Advertisements bring you 
useful news 


ONLY yesterday, it seems, we read of balloon tires, radio, 
electric ranges. Today they count as necessities and magic 
newcomers are knocking at our doorways... electric re- 
frigeration .. . the oil-burning furnace . . . a phonograph 


that changes its own records. 


Even as you read these lines, men in Chicago and Atlanta, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, London, Paris and Hamburg are 
patiently putting together strange devices that, tomorrow, 


will save labor, cut costs, or give pleasure. 


When these inventions become practical, advertisements 
will be the first to tell you about them: What they will do; 


how much they cost; where you can get them. 


Advertisements bring you personal news, information 
about the material things that increase your health, comfort 
and happiness. They tell you the latest practical news 
phrased in words that are brief, understandable and honest. 


They help you save money and enjoy the best things in life. 


Spend a few minutes each day 
reading the advertisements—they’l! 


bring you much valuable news 
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Photo: Walinger 


i. B. SUTION 


Tampico, Mexico 


President of Rotary International 
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FAITH AND IDEALS 


Convention inaugural message by the new 
president of Rotary International 


ODAY must always be for me indeed a memorable occasion. I can- 
not conceive of a greater honor coming to any man than the honor 
you have paid me. 

President Arthur Sapp has been most kind and generous in presenting 
me, but down deep in my heart I feel that I am rewarded a thousand times 
for the little I have done in Rotary, and I welcome in this a much more 
arduous task than any I have so far attempted. 


There are here around me men who by their great and disinterested 
service, their learning, their experience, and their accomplishments repre- 
sent the strength of the direction and administration of the Rotary organ- 
ization. Their presence here impresses me with the significance of the 
obligations and responsibilities of this high office, but faith in the ideals 
of our institution and trust in your friendship, which I have known and 
enjoyed in so many parts of the Rotary world, lead me to rely on your 
boundless kindness and your proven indulgence. 





The priceless reward of any man is unquestionably in the service that 
his work has rendered to others. Every nation here represented has con- 
tributed generously to this great treasure of disinterested service. Surely 
the foundation of a great wealth of thought, of deed, and of opportunity 
is ours, ever extending, ever carrying forward the irresistible flag of under- 
standing and good-will. 








Honors should, in my opinion, be accepted with thankfulness and mod- 
esty. Heartily, gratefully, with a mind overflowing with memories of 
the innumerable charming relations and friendships here engendered and 
renewed in this glorious convention of Minneapolis—memories which will 
never be effaced—I thank you, and I pledge you my very best efforts. 








K 
7a” 


President of Rotary International. 
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Rotary Today and TUomorroy 


Annual Convention Address of the International President 


By ARTHUR H. Sapp 


HIS is a convention age. The early leaders of Rotary were A majority of you have com: Mir 
g 7 A ’ 


Men gather together in con- searching through the idealism of serv- neapolis this week for your fi 
ventions amd congresses ice for methods of procedure, stand- vention of Rotary Internati 
throughout the world for ards to which to attain to the idealism commend the program prepa 
every known purpose. Some are con- in the minds of those present. Con- Chairman Havens and his c 
ventions of business, some for purposes stitutions were evolved, extension and as being one which will chalk 
of organized charity, others for the fur- consolidation were themes for the study of your wakeful hours until 1 


therance of religious and philanthropic of those present. Objective activities have concluded Friday afternoon. \ 
endeavor—some wholly selfish, some were developed and finally a definite will carry away, I trust, a lasting 
wholly idealistic. program and continuity of effort were spiration. This will come to you 


A convention of Rotary International brought into being. the addresses from this platform 


is unique in its scope and purpose. Today our conventions, which have the cordiality of your welcome 


t} 


Starting with small numbers but a few grown to enormous proportions, are hands of the Rotarians of Minneapolis 
years ago, our conventions today run giving supreme thought to peace-time St. Paul, and the Ninth District. Mor 


into the thousands of delegates. At projects, definite plans to carry out than at any other time in the world’s 
first the delegates were only from the aims and objects of Rotary with a history do we need this inspiratio 


Y 


America. Today we approximate near- forward-looking view to a world vision As a result of it, I trust we shall al 


ly two score nations in those attending of usefulness. The convention of ten be better men and women: 


the conventions of Rotary Interna- years ago is not the convention of to- Experience has shown us the wi 


tional. As a consequence, we have that day. Fellowship and inspiration are dom of devoting largely of our time t 


inspiration which comes when men and always will be prominent in our assemblies for the frank and free 
gather together for a common purpose gatherings, but there is a seriousness cussions of the aims and objects 


from the ends of the earth. At first present today which demands a prac- Rotary. This year we have multipli 


the conventions were largely inspira- tical working program and nothing these assemblies in the hope that 
tional. less. (Continued on page 37) 


e 








Photo: The Rotarian 


General Officers and Board of Directors of Rotary International for 1928-29: Left to right (seated)—Dr. Eduardo Moore, San 
Chile, third vice-president; Thomas Stephenson, Edinburgh, Scotland, first vice-president; I. B. Sutton, Tampico, Mexico, presi 
Almon E. Roth, Palo Alto, California, second vice-president; Arthur H. Sapp, Huntington, Indiana, director (immediate past- 
dent). Left to right (standing)—Robert L. Hill, Columbia, Missouri, director; John E. Carlson, Kansas City, Kansas, dir: 
S. Wade Marr, Raleigh, North Carolina, director; Josef Schulz, Prague, Czechoslovakia, director; William C. Achard, Zurich, ° 
erland, director; Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Illinois, secretary; William H. Campbell, Rochester, New York, director; and Jose; 
Caulder, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, director. Rufus F. Chapin, Chicago, Illinois, treasurer, is not in the picture. 
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[he Rotary delegation which crossed the Atlantic on the “Albertic.” 
Great Britain and Ireland and sixty from various other European countries. 
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There were approximately one hundred and eighty from 


Minneapolis: An Impression 


A member of the British delegation looks at the convention 


HEN you are asked to 

write a general impression 

of a great occasion, “while 

it is still fresh in your 
memory” (that disarming phrase!), it 
seems very easy to comply, almost 
churlish to refuse, yet the gulf betwixt 
promise and performance yawns wide 
and cold when you have leisure to re- 
flect upon your temerity. It is a for- 
midable task to attempt to sort the 
bewildering mass of impressions, to re- 
ject, select, classify, and finally to give 
to each its proper place in a decent 


; scale of values—and it takes time. A 


sense of proportion as to the relative 
importance of what has been seen, 
heard, and felt is a necessity, the value 
of which depends upon the distance 
from which the object can be viewed, 
dispassionately and as a whole. An im- 
pression of the Minneaplis Convention, 
therefore, written within twenty-four 
hours of the adjournment, must present 
many defects of a serious nature. But 
the editor wants it, and what he wants 
he must have, so long as he will realize 
f his charity that it represents the first 
thoughts of a solitary individual, and 
loes not necessarily reflect the views of 
thers, 





By FRANK HoLLWAy 


Whilst many fresh experiences con- 
spired to crowd the consciousness, sev- 
eral emerge more readily, from the 
whirling background, and of these the 
unbounded hospitality and good fellow- 
ship of the host club stands easily in 
the forefront. We have all read of the 
wonderful way in which these things 
are done in North America, for it is 
an art, its inhabitants have made very 
specially their own, but the only way 
to appreciate it properly is to be the 
happy subject of its charming rites. 
When we arrived at Minneapolis the 
first thing we did was to walk down 
an aisle formed of Rotarians of the host 
club, ladies to the right, gentlemen to 
the left, all ready to shake hands and 
bid us welcome. The bolder and more 
discriminating amongst us at once 
turned to the right and were straight- 
way convinced of the wisdom of the 
Board of Rotary International in select- 
ing Minneapolis for the Nineteenth An- 
nual Convention! This little prelimi- 
nary gesture of friendliness gave us a 
foretaste of what was to come which 
was most abundantly realized. When we 
learned that the response to an appeal 
for transport to carry delegates to and 
from the Auditorium produced two 


thousand cars we felt we were in a city 
of friends. 

One man who brought us back from a 
morning session of the convention men- 
tioned quite casually that he had al- 
ready done about a hundred and fifty 
miles that day on Rotary service. He 
appeared to think very little about it 
and looked ready to do as much again. 
A lady gave up an entire afternoon to 
acting as “chauffeuse” to a Rotarian 
who had a number of calls to make, and 
apologized profusely because she wasn’t 
perfectly familiar with every street in 
the city. Every day sight-seeing drives 
took place, often over considerable dis- 
tances, and finally, when we left, Ro- 
tarians and their ladies, coming to see 
us off the premises, sent us away with 
flowers. These are just examples, by 
no means outstanding, of the efforts 
Minneapolis put forth to make its 
guests comfortable and welcome, and 
involuntarily one could hardly 
wondering whether we in England could 
not learn something from this spirit, 
which so gladly combined sacrifice with 
service. Indeed, the kindness and 
courtesy we received throughout our 
entire trip was amazing, and it reached 


help 


(Continued on page 47) 
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A view of the opening session of the convention. 


The section between the stage and the row of placards was reserved for 


delegates from outside the United States and Canada. 


‘The Convention Resolutions 
Legislation affecting both policy and growth of organization 


PART new 
officers, probably nothing ex- 
much at a 
Rotary convention as_ the 

matter of resolutions. The Minne- 
apolis convention dealt with twenty-one 
resolutions, of which 
passed, seven were withdrawn, and one 
was rejected. On the opening day, all 
delegates interested in new legislation 
to come before the convention, were 
given opportunity for a full discussion 
at a general assembly which was 
largely attended and presided over by 
Crawford C. McCullough, of Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, past international presi- 
dent. Probably the outstanding reso- 
lution adopted by the convention was 
one providing for an additional com- 
mittee to be known as the “Interna- 
tional Service Committee,” of which 
Rotarian James W. Davidson was later 
appointed chairman by President Sut- 
ton. Other important resolutions were 


from the election of 


interest 


cites so 


thirteen were 





By JosEpH A. CAULDER 


Director of Rotary International 


those acknowledging the gracious recog- 
nition afforded Rotary by the two 
ruling monarchs who accepted the 
honorary governorship of the Forty- 
sixth District and the Sixty-first Dis- 
trict, respectively, a resolution chang- 
ing the name and enlarging the scope of 
the Rotary Foundation, and a resolu- 
tion directed toward securing a perma- 
nent home for Rotary International. 

The text of these and other resolu- 
tions, together with the action taken on 
them, appears below. 

Resolution No. 1.—This_ resolution 
changed the regulations heretofore 
existing, providing that in a country 
where there were not more than four 
Rotary clubs those clubs could be rep- 
resented by proxies. Heretofore only 
countries in which there was only one 
club could be represented by proxy from 
outside that country. 

The resolution, however, stipulated 
that such clubs could only appoint a 





proxy from outside their own country 
provided there would be no representa- 
tive at the International Convention 
from any one of the existing clubs, four 
or less in number from that particular 
country. 

This was presented by the Rotar 
clubs of South America, and carried 

Resolution No. 2.—To_ eliminate 
from THE ROTARIAN any announce- 
ments with reference to candidates for 
office of Rotary International. This 
was offered by the Board of Directors 
and carried. It was felt by thos 
charge of the magazine that it was out 
of place and undignified for camp«:g' 
work to be carried on through the | 
of THE ROTARIAN. 

Resolution No. 4.—To co-ordinate ‘he 
work of the Aims and Objects Con 
tee and the Classifications Comm: ‘ee 
by placing the Classifications Com 
tee under the Club Service Comm 

(Continued on page 54) 
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By HerBertT Harris 


International Service 


International Service 


The new committee invites suggestions and constructive criticism 


Committee 





HAIRMAN FRANK, 
what can my little club 
| of twenty-five members 
a, out on the prairie at 
\\ ddletown, Nebraska, do to im- 
. international relations ?” 
1e questioner may have been 
cere, but many of the Rotarians 
the Minneapolis Convention 
sught the question a jest and the 
audience laughed their apprecia- 


tT 


Pg 


Yet the convention afterward 
passed unanimously the resolution 
creating an International Service 
Committee, and the Board has 





placed the program it has recom- 


The vice-chairman of the new 
committee created by the Min- 
neapolis convention _ briefly 
gives his views in connection 
with the scope of the commit- 
tee’s program. His article was 
written after the committee’s 
report had been discussed by 
committee chairmen and dis- 
trict governors at the Interna- 
tional Assembly in Chicago. 


and 
others to travel widely, making use 
of the exceptional opportunities af- 


encouraging their members 


forded by Rotary membership in 
almost every country. 

Already the new International 
Service Committee is perfecting ar- 
rangements for a tour of 150 boys 
from Australia and their entertain- 
ment in the homes of Rotarians in 
every section of the United States. 
The committee proposes to help in 
the exchange between countries of 
teachers, students, and young men 
of executive type in industry. In 
such plans and many others every 
club of Rotary can participate. 








mended on the same basis for the 
year as the plans for club, vocational, 
and community service. And a great 
many small clubs, two thousand miles 
from the nearest international boundary 
lines rise to ask how they can improve 
international relations. 

The development of this movement in 
Rotary shows that a club need not be 
situated where it has direct interna- 
tional contacts, nor need it be large in 
numbers to exert international influence. 

Four years ago, the Rotary Club of 
Wichita, Kansas, about central in the 
United States, asked Rotary to devote 
a year’s program to emphasis of the 
sixth object by the study of different 
countries and races. The resolution was 
defeated, yet it set many Rotarians to 
thinking about the opportunities in 
Rotary to promote world acquaintance 
and friendship. This year the Wausau, 
Wisconsin, club proposed a resolution 
calling for a special fund to use in 
stressing the sixth object. It was not 
passed, but it stirred speakers from 
many countries and their listeners to 
heights of enthusiasm for interpeople 
fellowship. The little fifty-member club 
of Whittier, California, has been pro- 
posing resolutions for the creation of a 
sixth object committee to every Inter- 
national Board and convention for 
years. All of those proposals were 
sidetracked, but their influence, added 
to that of the Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland, which adopted the 
plan a year ago, and the experiments of 
many clubs in many lands developing 
in ever-widening circle of interest and 
belief in this activity, all of these com- 
ined have brought about this forward 


step. Just such suggestions and such 
influences accumulated from many 
sources may change the attitude and 
course of nations. 

It is in this manner that all of 
Rotary’s work is done. This prairie 
village needs a sewer, say. The Middle- 
town Rotary Club (I hope there is no 
city of this name in Nebraska) does 
not form itself into a sewer-promotion 
association, placard the town with 
Rotary wheel posters urging bonds for 
sewers. Rather it gets an engineer to 
explain at a club program the need, the 
type suited, the cost, and other details— 
educates its members on this civic ne- 
cessity. Then they go out to work as 
individuals or through the Chamber of 


Commerce to secure passage of the 
bonds. 
O the new International Service 


Committee has built this year’s pro- 
gram around the idea that the first 
international service task of Rotary is 
the education of its members, “the edu- 
cation of mind and heart that makes 
world friendship possible.” That pro- 
gram proposes the study through ad- 
dresses and direct readings: of other 
countries and races, their traditions, 
customs, their chief contributions to civ- 
ilization; experiments in the solution of 
social, industrial, and governmental 
problems; international problems, their 
causes and possible solutions; the eco- 
nomic value of peace; arbitration, dis- 
armament, and other proposals for lim- 
iting or abolishing war. 

Rotary clubs can further this educa- 
tion in world vision and sympathy by 





“The advancement of understand- 
ing, good will, and international peace” 
must be brought about if our type of 
civilization is to endure or to advance to 
a higher order. When peoples were sep- 
arated by the months of ox-cart and 
sail-boat travel, it did not matter 
whether they understood each other or 
not. But today when peoples are sep- 
arated only by the hours of air traffic 
and the split seconds of cable and radio, 
they dare not misunderstand each other. 

For developing understanding and 
good will no organization is better 
fitted than Rotary. The world is dom- 
inated today by science and business, 
the inventions and improved methods 
developed by the skilled men of the pro- 
fessions, and the financial resources and 
executive ability of business men. Every 
Rotarian belongs in one of those classes. 
Many other organizations are devoted 
to the advancement of peace. But their 
membership, say of a church, contains 
the old, the young, the incapacitated, so 
that not more than twenty-five per cent 
of a total are in actual contact with the 
controlling forces of life today. Every 
Rotarian must be engaged actively in 
his business or profession to retain his 
membership. In forty-four nations, 
Rotary has that incomparable oppor- 
tunity. 

This year’s program for international 
going out to every club 
through the district governors. It is, of 
course, tentative and experimental. The 
International Service Committee hopes 
that criticism, suggestions, constructive 
plans for this work may come freely 
from any one interested in its develop- 
ment. ; 


service is 
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Kotary and Fellowship 


An article on the comradeship of the convention 


HE impression that I experi- 
enced in attending for the 
first time a 


Rotary International must be 


convention of 


far different from the one experienced 
by Rotary veterans. For me it has 
been an impression of grandeur ex- 
ceeding all expectations. The fact of 
being amongst a group of people made 
up of over three thousand delegates 
representing one hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand business men through- 
out the world who are the outstanding 
individuals in each locality having a 
Rotary club, and together with all the 
other Rotarians, making up a total of 
more than nine thousand people regis- 
tered, has caused a great deal of pon- 
dering in my mind. 

As the governor of the Sixty-fourth 
District, which had grown with enor- 
mous rapidity, I had not yet had any 
contact with any other district, nor even 
was I acquainted with any other clubs 
than those in Chile. 

When I arrived at Minneapolis, I be- 
gan to have a palpable demonstration 


By Dr. EpuARDO Moore 


Third Vice-President of Rotary International 


others, had an objective lesson of what 
the Rotarian may do. It was the first 
time that we had left our home and had 
had a chance to be the recipient of so 
much kindness outside of our own clubs. 
The feeling of gratitude remains with 
one a long time, because far away from 
your own folks, far away from the Ro- 
tary clubs of Chile, travelling alone 
and weary, to find a friend is priceless. 

On Sunday, June 17th, I arrived 
at Minneapolis and began to. get 
acquainted. People would stop us in 
crder to find out where we came from. 
They would tender to us their services, 
in order at the same time, to introduce 
themselves to us. They would ask about 
the mode of living in our country; and 
inquire as to how to go down to Chile. 
Many of us Rotarians advertised our- 
selves in a more conspicuous manner: 
On our hats we wore a yellow or blue 
ribbon with the name of our city and 
country printed in large black letters. 
“Temuco, Chile,” “Santiago de Chile,” 
and “Valparaiso, Chile” became very 
popular! We heard no other greetings 


’ 


“So long, Chile!”; “Come on, 
“Oh, you Chile!” 

The intermingling of citizens { 
corners of the world, speaking 
lish, Spanish, French, Italian, G: 
Japanese, and Chinese gave gre 
geniality to this international crow) 
The smile on the lips seems to be a mut 
voice in constant use by Rotarians 
throughout the world. Is it not tru 
that when one cultivates kindness an 
the spirit of service toward others, th 
soul fills with a_ satisfaction whic! 
transforms those most addicted t 
tude into goodly people? 


OTARIANS from New Zealar a 

Newfoundland, and the Cape of 
Good Hope would discourse with Arger 
tinians, Spaniards, Czechoslovaks wit 
all the outward signs of old comrades 
Distinguished Peruvians, Porto Ricans, 
Italians, Norwegians, Swiss, 
manians, Chileans, Cubans, Mexicans, 
Englishmen, Americans, Canadians, and 
Frenchmen would share their impres- 
sions like old chums, jovially convers- 


Pana 











of comradeship — that comradeship than “Hallo-o, Chile!”; “How’s Chile?”; ing with Irishmen, Chinese, Brazilians, 
about which we had Japanese, Belgians, 
preached so much in Dutch, and Australians. 
our clubs and _ which YEAR-BY-YEAR CONVENTION FIGURES The world had gathered 
had left in me such ten- at the largest assembly 
der memories while be- Torat CONVENTION i that this planet has 
. . YEAI WHERE HELD CLUBS ‘sina | SETENDANCE Stake he 
ing wished godspeed in REPRESENTED a ae (INCLUDING ME — ever seen of men of a 
Seg ; LOTAR ‘UIRSTS SHIP . e,8 ] 
Chile by the enthusias- ee) nationalities and al 
tic Rotarians of Santi- 1910 | Chicago....... 14 16 60 1,500 businesses and all pro 
AG, Valparaiso, Anto- 1911 | Portland...... 19 28 149 2,500 fessions, united only by 
fagasta, Tocopilla, : the ideal of being useful 
Iquique, and Arica. 1912 Duluth ne 41 0 598 5,000 to their fellowmen. 
Since my arrival at the 1913 | Buffalo............ 77 83 930 10,000 In the _ preliminary 
station I met friends 4 : ees eA, 
2 alee “<i 1914 | Houston...... 110 123 1,288 15,000 matters of registration, 
who were waiting fo. : the members of the Ro- 
me and who drove me 1915 | San Francisco 133 186 1,988 20,000 ; “— 
to my hotel. Such cour- a" ee ene 
omy 7 1916 | Cincinnati. 217 247 3,828 27,000 apolis assisted, all the 
tesies can never be suf- - ee : cee facili 
ficiently appreciated by 1917 | Atlanta............ 267 311 2,654 32,600 time striving to facil: 
a foreigner who is trav- 1918 | Kansas City. 367 7 _ “ . tate our tasks, guiding 
‘nn > P — seaman vn shea res 407 4,034 38,806 us with great kindness 
elling and who does not 2 : x 7S zs : 
: sh 1919 | Salt Lake City 393 530 3,038 45,000 and intense interest and 
know the country, but if ts ‘ fri is] 
is guided merely by 1920 | Atlantic City.. 664 758 7,213 56,800 sincere friends 
railroad time tables . —_—— throughout the man) 
é ac © vanles. 1921 | Edinburgh ...... 746 975 2,302 69,000 offices and commitices 
We will never forget te : —- 
r a nif rig 1922 | Los Angeles 956 1,215 5,858 81,000 where we had any mat- 
the sincerity and help- 3 ; orem ay “es —— ters to transact. Ther 
fulness shown by the 1923 | St. Louis..... a 1,312 1,493 6,778 89,700 end ntes ttetbaiion of 
Rotarians of Minne- 1924 | Toronto.......... 1,553 1,794 9,187 100,000 not less than one /\un- 
apolis. Those of us wl 2 i re PERRET: oer ee % i i rs, each 
pens So 1925 | Cleveland...... 1,843 2,093 | 10,237 | 108,000 dred girls, in rows, ec! 
preach the necessity of 2 Peat StS sat He with her typewriter . nd 
cultivating friendship 1926 | Denver....... 2,118 2,396 8,890 120,00( ready to take down he 
tn 3 vl poner a 1927 | Ostend........ ; 2,309 2,63 6,550 130,000 name, classifica’ B- 
ying the Rotary idea — — ee a city, and country of 
. : QYR ; cc ‘ re j ‘ 29 | ‘ , d 
and being able to serve 1928 | Minneapolis......| 2,453 | 2,932 9,448 | 137,000 (Continued on pags 
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el Compamnerismo 


Un articulo sobre la confraternidad en la convencion 


\ impresién que he 
recibido al 
asistir por pri- 
mera veZ a una 

Convencién de Rotary In- 
ternational debe ser dis- 
le la que han sen- 
los veteranos en 
Rotary. Para mi ha sido 
mplemente una impre- 
én de  grandiosidad 
uperada a todas las es- 
pectativas que me habia 
forjado en mi mente. 
Encontrandome en wun 
humano formado 
con tres mil Delegados 
que representan a mas de 
130 mil hombres de nego- 
cios de todo el mundo, los 
mas sobresali- 
de cada localidad 
Rotary Club, mez- 
clados a los otros Ro- 
tarios adherentes, lo que 
una cantidad 
mayor de nueve mil per- 
sonas inscritas, ha producido 
en mi mente una reflexién pro- 
funda. 

Gobernador de un Distrito que habia 
crecido con enorme rapidez, el numero 
64, no tenia contacto todavia con nin- 
gan otro Distrito, ni aun conocia otros 
Clubs que los de Chile. 

Ya en Minneapolis comencé a palpar 
lo que era el compaferismo que tanto 
habiamos predicado en nuestros propios 
Clubs, y que me habia dejado tan gratos 
recuerdos, al ser despedido en Chile, 
por los muy entusidsticos Rotarios de 
Santiago, de Valparaiso, de Antofa- 
gasta, de Tocopilla, Iquique y Arica. 
Desde mi llegada a la estacién, amigos 
tenia que me esperaban y me conducian 
al Hotel Nicollet, reservado por Rotary 
International. Nunca se agradecera lo 
suficiente para un extranjero, que viaja 
siguiendo el itinerario de los trenes, y 

le no conoce el pais. 

Nunca olvidaremos la sencillez, la 
eridad, la buena voluntad gastada 
los Rotarios de esa ciudad. Y para 

iellos que ensehabamos la necesidad 
ultivar la amistad como medio para 





medio 


hombres 
entes 


con 


suma 








Por el Dr. DoN Epuarpo Moore 


Tercer Vice-Presidente de Rotary International 


hacernos cumplidores del ideal Rotario, 
y poder servir a los demas, teniamos la 
ensehanza objetiva de lo que el Rotario 
puede desplegar. Era la primera vez 
que saliendo de nuestra casa habiamos 
recibido y tenido ocasién de correspon- 
der a tanta fineza fuera del recinto de 
nuestros propios Clubs. El sentimiento 
de gratitud se pondera porque, lejos de 
la familia propia, lejos de los Rotary 
Clubs de Chile, viajando solo, aislado, 
encontrar un amigo, aunque sea de de- 
cirlo, es impagable. 

El Domingo 17 llegaba y empezaba 
a conocer a Minneapolis. La gente nos 
detenia para leer nuestra procedencia, 
para ofrecernos sus servicios, para 
darse a su vez a conocer de nosotros, 
para indagar la vida de nuestro pais, 
la manera de alcanzar hasta Chile. 
Todavia deberiamos todos los Rotarios 
anunciarnos de una manera mas visible 
cada uno: llevAabamos en el sombrero 
una cinta amarilla o azul con el nombre 
de nuestra ciudad y pais, en letras 


negras, grandes y \ 


bles. “Temuco, Chile,” 
“Santiago de Chile,” 
Chile” se 


populares. 


“Valparaiso, 
hicieron tan 


No oiamos otro llamado 


que “allé, Chile,” ‘“cémo 
esta Chile,” “hasta luego, 
Chile,” “vamos, Chile.” 
] A mezcla de ciudadan 

“ venidos de todos los 
ambitos del mundo, hab 
inglés, 
francés, italiano, aleman, 


lando espanol, 


japonés, chino, hacia 


simpatica esta much 
dumbre internacional. La 


sonrisa en los lat 


DIO 
parece que fuera una 
voz, tacita, de orden 


usada por los Rotarios 


del mundo entero. Cuand¢ 


se cultiva la bondad, « 


sentimiento de servir a 


los demas, se llena el 


alma de esa satisfacci6n 


que convierte al hombre mas 


retraido, mas educado en el 


que convierte al hombre mas 
sonrie de intima satisfaccién. 

Rotarios de Nueva Zelanda, de Ter- 
ranova, del Cabo de Buena Esperanza, 
se trataban con los_ argentinos, 
espanoles, checo-eslovacos con la amis 
tad de Distin- 


guidos peruanos, portorriquenos, italia- 


camaradas antiguos. 
nos, noruegos, suizos, panamenos, chi- 
lenos, cubanos, mejicanos, ingleses, 
americanos, canadenses, franceses, com- 
partian sus impresiones con gran cama- 
raderia, confianza y agradable conver- 
sacién con irlandeses, chinos, brasilenos, 
japoneses, bélgas, holandeses, australi- 
anos. El mundo se habia congregado 
en la Asamblea mas numerosa 
jamas en este Planeta se pudo ver de 
hombres de todas nacionalidades, unidos 
por el ideal de ser Util a los demas. 
Ayudaban a los preliminares del Reg- 
istro los rotarios del Rotary Club de 
Minneapolis, compaferos que en todo 
momento se afanaban por hacer faci! 
(Continua en la pagina 42) 
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Personalilies 
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at the Convention 
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James J. Kearney, of Dub- 

lin, was on hand to prove 

that Irish eyes are. still 
smiling. 


Below—Henri Verbrugghen 
(left), conductor of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, 
handed over his baton to Sir 
Dan Godfrey (right), conductor 
of the Symphony Orchestra of 
Bournemouth, England, for the 
opening number of the concert 
on Tuesday evening—Elgar’s 
“Pomp and _ Circumstance.” 
Twenty years ago the British 
musical leader aided a young 
violinist—but until the Rotary 
convention they had not seen 
each other again. The photo- 
graph was taken at a rehearsal. 





Delegates from Nova Scotia bidding 
adieu to Minneapolis after the con- 
vention. They are (left to right) Sam 
Baleom and C. J. Burchell, of Hali- 
fax, and L. C. Gardner, of Yarmouth. 


Dr. R. G. McPhee of 
Geelong, Australia, at 
tended first the meeting 
of the American Medical 
Association, then attend: 
ed and addressed _ the 
Rotary convention. 











eS j Photo: Minneapolis Star. 
o ; Scotland contrib- 
¥ uted to the con- 

9 vention attend- 

“ ance. Here are 
Thomas Lillie 

(left) and Ken- 
neth Muir Simp- 


son (right) both 
of Glasgow. 
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At Right—Major Albrecht Bolenius, of Ham- 
burg, charter member of the new club, ac- 
companied his famous fellow-townsman, 
Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, president of Hamburg 

Rotary. 
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T. C. White of Port Eliza- 
beth, South Africa, 
one of the long-distance 
travellers. He had come 
more than 10,000 miles. 


Was 


A 




































Tokyo, scene of the forth- 
coming Pacific conference of 
Rotary, represented at 
Minneapolis by delegates 
(left to right) D. H. Blake, 
N. Ohtani, newly elected 
club president, and Y. Naga- 
shima. 


was 



























Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, di- 
Olaf’s 
College in a repertoire concert 
which earned high praise from 
the visiting Rotarians. 
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At Left—M. T. Liang, of Tientsin, was sus- 
vicious only of the weather. He reported Ro- 
ary as doing good work in China, with special 
emphasis on boys work. 





Photo: 
Minneapolis 
Journal, 


Photo: 
Metropolitan 
Service 


Right—Dr. Cupertino del 
Campo, former president 
of the Rotary Club of Bue- 
nos Aires, now governor of 
the Sixty-third District ( Ar- 
gentina), and his family, 
(Mrs. Del Campo standing 
at his left) posed for this 
picture on board the “Pan 
American” en route to the 
convention. 
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Keeping Pace with Business 


Individual responsibility of the business man—a convention addre 


By Fioyp A. ALLEN 


{ssistant to the President of the General Motors Corporation 


FEEL like busi- 
ness men today on the 
that they are business men. 

It seems that business requires 

a little keener brand of today 

than ever before; a little more acute 

intelligence in order to meet changing 
wits and 


congratulating 
very fact 


brain 


conditions; more of skill and 
tests and comparisons and analyses and 
facts than ever before. We can’t take 


anything for granted in business now- 
adays.. The men who are a little an- 
tiquated in the business world, who 


are still adhering to the old methods 


in business, who are hampered by old 
fettered by old traditions 


habits and 


have somehow or other got to unlearn a 


lot of the things that they thought 
were sound, and adopt some new ideas 
and principles in business in order to 
keep pace with this present tide 

You may call business an art, a 
science, a profession, a game, whatever 
you like, but to me it the most fasci- 
nating thing in the world I admire 


men who have the courage to go ahead 
today, because it requires 
than 


arrive, 


with business 


more courage evel before. 
Cowards cannot 

I like business because it is 
Do not misunderstand my 


that busi- 


o hon- 
estly selfish. 
meaning. I mean, of course, 
ness has to make profit and that profit 
timate, 


must be fair and open and leg 


but it must be there if business is go- 
ing to continue to be business. 

I admire business because it is pro- 
gressive. It has to be. We practically 
ignore the past in business and we con- 
centrate on the present, but our eyes 
are turned toward the future. “Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” 
Where there is no vision on the part 
of an individual at the head of a cor- 
poration, or a small business for that 
matter, then that business is not 
destined for any great accomplishment. 

If I were to compare business in the 
Unted States with any other factor of 
American life, I would be inclined to 
compare it with our court procedure, 
because in the eyes of business men, 
it strikes us frequently that there is 
something radically wrong with our 
court procedure, and I wonder some- 
times if it isn’t because the courts are 
all the time looking backward and seem 
to be governed by precedent almost en- 
tirely. They are looking backward 
five, ten, fifteen years in order to find 
a decision that might apply to the 
present-day case. Men in business can- 
not do that. We have no precedent to 
go by and we cannot decide present- 
day problems by the conditions as they 
prevail today even, but we must decide 
them by the conditions as we can fore- 
cast them four or five years ahead. 


The trends and policies of 
business have been assigned as 
of subject for my talk. It is interest 
ing, it is amusing sometimes, ost 
tragic, to study the changes tl] 
occurring in business. They ar 
pening with such kaleidoscopic ra 
that we are almost dizzy sometimes 
contemplating what the future is go 
ing to bring forth. We pick up the 
paper in the morning and we rea 
happenings of the day before. Bus 
ness men tell me everywhere that the 
margin of profit per individual trans- 
action in business seems to be getting 
less in all lines of business. A shoe mar 
has to sell one and one-half pairs 
shoes, for example, in order to mak 
the same profit he made before in the 
sale of a single pair. So the answe 
to that problem seems to be increase 
volume in order to maintain a sati 
factory profit for the year’s busines: 
This, then, must be the idea back of 
the epidemic of mergers and combina 
tions and chains that is happening i: 
the United States. 


HOLD no brief at all with the chai 
store. I am not interested in 
directly nor indirectly except as a citi 
zen, but I have to admit there must b 
something fundamentally sound back of 
(Continued on page 48) 








The newly organized Rotary Club of Sauk Centre, Minnesota, had approximately 100 per cent representation at the convention. 
third man from the left, in the front row, is Peter Robischon, secretary, and the fourth from the left, in 





The 


the same row, is Herber: \ 


Falk, president. Sauk Centre is the home town of author Sinclair Lewis—the background of his oft-referred-to “Babbitt.” 
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JUSTICE and RECTITUDE 


The Rotary Code of Ethics—Third Section 
By GUILLERMO Q. CARVALLO 


Special Commissioner to Mexico and Central America 


To realize that Iam a business man and ambitious to succeed, but that I am first an 
ethical man, and wish no success that is not founded on the highest justice and morality. 


l 1S entirely logical that every individual who dedicates his 

talents and his energy to the establishment and develop 

ment of some business, keeps before him as a goal the de- 
sire to obtain the most pecuniary benefits. To that end he 
costs. It is also very common for business men, because of 
their eagerness to make a fortune in a short time, to pay in 
sufficient wages to their workmen and to take advantage of 
opportunities to defraud their customers by reducing the qual 
ity or the weight of their product. In general such men risk 
methods that are scarcely commendable, in order to secure all 
the advantages within their power, employing tricks as various 
is the facets a diarist turns on his own affairs. 

The first is worthy of praise. The second should be condemned 
as unethical. In direct relation to the effect of the age upon 
wealth, a gradual revolution has come into operation in the 
organization and development of socteties among business men. 
The aspirations of humanity have been exhibiting the symp 
toms of an eagerness to work reforms in order to permit man 
to make his life more worth living. Man has come to hold a 
clearer and more definite concept of his life and his responsi 
bility to it. The ruthless ambition of the age of masters and 
slaves has been crushed before the imperative mandates of 
justice, and the prosperity of a business today has come to de- 
pend, in good part, on the rectitude of its transactions. Just as 
commercial institutions could never manage to attain success 
if community organizations did not exist, so the enthusiastic 
and efficient collaboration of the officers of a concern in some 
civic manifestation of activity 1s indispensable. Yet this hon 
est and sincere collaboration could never exist, without first 
rendering the necessary tribute to justice, for the wage, or 
salary, that is paid by way of recompense for the lending of 
services during an agreed number of working hours, provoke 
no real interest. The execution of mechanical obligations 
alone, mean little without the existence of that enthusiasm and 
goodwill of our workers which brings into play their intelligence 
and sympathy on the altar of the success of the enterprise to 
which their services are given. And as the fundamental principle 
of knowledge and human happiness is justice, this lacking, the 
need to heed the more pressing exigencies will only move arms 
and put bodies into a activity; but most brains will be 
reduced to their lowest possible functioning and much natural 
ardour will be depressed. It is not just, and therefore, it is not 
suitable, that we return to the time of tyrannical ambitions and 
view with Olympian contempt the well-being of our workers, 
consider them industrial machines, rather than making them 
objects of intelligent sympathy, as often as the opportunity 
presents itself; or that we abandon them to their lot when the 
devastating action of time makes impossible for them the 
rapidity and precision of their younger fellow-workers. 

Egotism, like air rarified by a rising of the temperature, pro- 
duces pene that are made manifest by strange disturb- 
ances first, and concentrated hatred later. Let us not allow our- 
selves to forget the philosophy of the proverb that says, “He 
who sows winds seeks shelter from tempests.”” 


The obsession to make money in some manner, perpetually 
ones the soul and imagination of a good many ecw 
men, has been the principal cause serving to retard the advent 
of that mutual confidence which should be the bond of union 
between all men in every community. In many instances the 
obsession for gold has made difficult the attainment of real 
business intelligence, and progress and general prosperity 
which always follow. 

_ That is to say, with the conviction derived from the teach- 
ing of experience, those communities have never obtained the 


This is the third of a series of brief articles on the Rotary Code of Ethics. This 


series of articles reflects the views of individual Rotarians and, as such, are 


‘ractices the strictest economy in production and promotion 


satisfaction of improving their social, business, and material 


order, where the atmosphere of doubtful morality pervades 
the spirit of the leaders; for the noblest sentiments are per 
verted, the heart is hardened, all hope is smothered, while the 
momentary advantage of a few, in a multitude of cases, later 
brings a goodly number of disagreeable surprises, many hours 
of nervous anxiety and a great many difficulties responsible 
for ruin. 


An immoral merchant can find pleasure in the contemplation 
of his bank account, in the piling up of money in his coffers, in 
the bulging of his pocketbook with easily realized shekels, and 
in the inheritance of deeds that secure town and country prop 
erty; but this man, who has it on his conscience that he has not 
conducted himself honorably in reaching his state of prosperity, 
lives forever tormented by an infinitude of remorses and he 
feels the emptiness of his existence for he lacks the sympathy of 
rhe time for departing this life near, he leaves 
and pessimistic world 





his fe llows. 
behind a legacy of ill-will to a skeptica 


MPHE good man is always just and the just man does not make 

common cause with immorality in any phase of his life, 
whether in the conduct of his business, in his dealings with his 
co-workers, in his regard for his competitors, or in his social 
conduct. The good man, Just and moral, is, in the community, 
the tree of dense foliage in whose shade eager souls are shel 
tered who are anxious to inhale the purified air of friendliness 
and to satisfy those legitimate ambitions which are a solace to 
their spirit. Such a man is one who refreshes and stimulates 
dormant energies, stirs the blood, generates true sentiments 
and conceptions of high significance. Men of this caliber are 
the ones chosen to preach tirelessly the great principles of 
morality that Rotary upholds; they are the ones to whom it is 
given to unite in a strong and brotherly embrace all the in- 
dividuals of a community, 1n order to enlist minds and wills 
in the interest of the general well-being of humanity in the 
realization of worth-while ends,—men who are not immersed 
in the practice of injustice and immorality but in the nobler 
desire for personal and collective prosperity, acknowledging 
all duties, respecting all rights, and contributing, in this man 
ner, to the aggrandizement of the city, the state, the province 


and the nation, and maintaining faith in the undercurrent of 


common and cordial sentiments among all the peoples of the 
earth. 


In the third section of the Rotary Code of Ethics, with all 
its exemplary significance appears this thought: Act justly; 
think nobly; bow to the good; and Truth has gained much. 


If we bear this thought in mind, humanity will march with 
long strides in the direction of the goal of its ambitions, and 
life will become more worth living. These theories of general 
application ought to be held to tenaciously and put into 
practice immediately by the men who boast the honorable 
Rotarian investiture. Rotarians ought not to lose sight of the 
fact that their spirit of justice and rectitude is bound to be 
reflected in the living world of the other individuals of their 
community, and that if it is perfectly lawful that they realize 
from their activities the major pecuniary advantages, it has 
not been through voracity, through ruthless ambition, or ill- 
faith, but through a well-planned course of action, just and 
honest, that multiplies enthusiasm, creates gratitude, and 
establishes confidence. 

Following this line of reasoning the motto conceived by 
Arthur Frederick Sheldon, one of the first Rotarians—He 
profits most who serves best—will prove amply justified and 
we shall be proud to keep it inviolate. 


not necessarily sponsored by the Board of Directors of Rotary International. 
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STICIA y RECTITUD 


Cédigo Rotario de Etica—3a. Seccion. 


Por GUILLERMO Q. CARVALLO. 


Comisionado Es 





ecial en Mexico y Centro America. 


Convenir en que soy hombre de negocids y deseoso de alcanzar éxito, pero que antes que todo soy hombre 


moral y no deseo el éxito que no este basado en 


5S MUY lés t l lu ie dedica sus aptitudes y sus 
, energias al estal t to y desarrollo de cualquier negocio, 














tenga ante si, como punto de mira, el deseo de obtener el mayor 
beneficio pecuniar y alefect rocure hacer las mayores economias 
en | gastos de produ ) explotaci6n; pero es costumbre muy 
generalizada entre algur mbres de negocios a causa de su ardiente 
deseo de hacer fortuna en corto plazo, sueldos poco razonables a 
us colaboradores y aprovechar cualquiera circunstancia para de- 
fraudar los intereses, de sus clientes, ya sea reduciendo la calidad, el peso 
la medida de arti e expenden o valiéndose de procedimien- 
tos poco recomenda deducir cudntas ventajas estén a su 
alcance con motivo de las diferentes fases que a diario presentan sus 
ne cl 

El primero debe serfelicitado. El procedimiento del segundo no est4 de 
acuerdo con la ética. A medida que ha ido haciendo sentir la acci6n del 
tiempo, se ha venidk er 1 i1evoluciénconstante en la organizaci6n 
y desenvolvimiento de la iedades en el campo de los negocios, y las 
aspiraciones de la hum lad ido presentando caracteristicas de 
anhelos de mejoramient us condiciones econémicas, que le permita 
hacer de la vid » mas digr le ser alentado. El hombre ha ido 
teniendo un concepto mas clar nas preciso de su personalidad, y 
debido a ¢ la ambicioér : frenada de la epoca de los sefiores y 
los siervos, ha tenido que ir cediendo ante los imperativos mandatos de 
la justicia, y la prosperidad d s negocios va dependiendo ya, en 
buena parte, de la rectitud de que se hace uso en las transacciones. 

Asi como los negocios jam4s podrian alcanzar éxito si no existieran 
las comunidades organizadas, de la misma manera es indispensable la 
colaboracién entusidstica y eficiente de los empleados en cualquiera 

ipresa o manifestacién aislada de actividad; pero esa colaboracién 

lara y wera jamds podrA obtenerse si se deja de rendir el debido 
tributo a la just yorque « ieldo o salario que se paga a titulo de 
recompensa por ser 3 prestados durante determinadas horas de 
labor, no provoca interés més allA del cumplimiento de obligaciones 
vecAnica e exista el entusiasmo y la buena disposicién de nu- 


para poner en juego su mentalidad y su simpatia 
en aras del éxito de las neg 


como la base fundamental del buen entendimiento y de la felicidad 


iaciones en que prestan sus servicios; y 


umanos es la justicia, si ésta falta, la necesidad de atender a las exi- 
ncias mAs apremiantes de la vida mover brazos, pondra en relativa 
actividad cuerpos, pero mantendra reducidos a su més insignificante 
expresi6n muchos cerebros y deprimirA muchos espfritus. No es justo, 
vy como tal no es digno, que retrogrademos a las épocas de la ambicié6n 


tiranica y miremos con olimpico desprecio el bienestar de nuestros 





colaboradores, consideran¢ »s mAquinas industriales, Gnicamente, sin 


hacerlos objetos de nuestra simpatia cuantas veces se presente la opor- 





tunidad; o que los abandonemos a su propia suerte cuando la accién 
devastadora del tiempo los imposibilite para el desempefio rapido y 
preciso de sus antiguas labores 

El cL 


tura, produce fenémenos que se traducen en tormentas de excepticismo, 


ismo, como el aire enrarecido por la elevacién de la tempera- 





primero, y de odio reconcentrado, m4s tarde, y no debe olvidarse la 
filosofia del proverbio que dice: ‘“‘Quien siembra vientos recoge tem- 
pestade s 

La obsesién de hacer dinero de cualquier modo, que adn perdura en 
el alma y en la imaginacién de buen nimero de hombres de negocios, ha 
sido causa principal de que se haya retardado el advenimiento de la 
confianza mitua que debe ser el lazo de unién de todos los hombres de 
cada comunidad, y de allf que, en infinidad de casos, sea dificil la con- 
juista del buen entendimiento, y como consecuencia, del progreso y la 


prosperidad generales 


los mas elevados principios de justicia y moralidad. 


Hay que decir con s6lido fundamento derivado de las ensefianzas d¢ 
la experiencia, que las comunidades jamas podran obtener la satisfac- 
ci6n de mejorar en el orden social, comercial y material, mientras pri 
entre las personas dirigentes el espiritu de dudosa moralidad, porque 
su sombra se pervierten los sentimientos mas nobles, se endurece « 
coraz6n se esfuma toda esperanza, ya que el provecho de unos cuantos 
representa en multitud de casos, buen niimero de sorpresas desagra- 
dables, muchas horas de angustiosa nerviosidad y gran nimero cd 
dificultades que son responsables de ruinas. 


Un negociante inmoral podra recrearse en la contemplacién del ex- 
tracto de su cuenta en el Banco, en el amontonamiento de metalico e1 
su caja, en la congestién de su cartera con valores de facil realizaci6n 
en el acervo de escrituras que amparen propiedades riisticas y urbanas: 
pero ese hombre que tiene conciencia de que no se ha conducido recta- 
mente para llegar al estado de bonanza que lo caracteriza, vive siempri 
atormentado por infinidad de remordimientos, siente el vacio a su al 
rededor, porque carece de simpatias, y al partir hacia el ‘‘m4s alla”’ 
dejar4 un reguero de malas voluntades dentro de una sociedad ex- 


céptica y pesimista. 


L hombre bueno es siempre justo, y el hombre justo no transije con 
lainmoralidad en algiin orden de la vida, ya se trate de negocios, de la 
consideraci6n a sus colaboradores, de la estimacién a sus competidores 
o de su conducta social. El hombre bueno, justo y moral es. en las co- 
munidades el Arbol de tupido follaje cabe su sombra se cobijan las almas 
sencillas que anhelan inspirar aire purificado y satisfacer ambiciones 
legitimas de solaz para su espiritu. Ese hombre es ei que refresca y 
estimula energias adormecidas y vigoriza corrientes de sangre, gera- 
trices de sentimientos delicados y de concepciones de alta significaci6n. 
Hombres de esa calidad son los Ilamados a predicar sin descanso los 
principios de moralidad que Rotary sustenta y que habrdan de unir en 
estrecho y fraternal abrazo a todos los individuos de cada comunidad, 
para encauzar pensamientos y voluntades en favor del bienestar general, 
en la consecuci6n de fines lucrativos que no esté inspirada en la practica 
de la injusticia y de la inmoralidad, sino en el noble deseo de prosperidad 
personal y colectiva, cumpliendo con todos los deberes y respetanto 
todos los derechos, contribuyendo de ese modo al engrandecimiento de 
la Ciudad, del Estado, dela Provincia y de la Nacién y sentando las 
bases de cordial entendimiento entre todos los pueblos de la tierra. 


En la Tercera Secci6n del Cédigo Rotario de Etica Comercial alienta 
con toda su ejemplar significacié6n este pensamiento: Practica lo que 
sea justo; piensa lo que sea honrado; sométete al bien con gusto; y 
ver4s cuanto has ganado. 


Si todos llevAsemos siempre en la mente este pensamiento, la humani- 
dad marcharia a grandes pasos en direcci6én a la meta de sus anhelos, y 
la vida seria mAs digna de ser alentada; pero estas teorias de aplicaci6n 
general deben ser detenidamente consideradas y puestas en practica, 
cuanto antes, por los hombres que ostentan la honrosa investidura 
Rotaria, quienes no deben perder de vista que su espiritu de justicia y 
rectitud tendrA que reflejarse en el modo de ser de los demAs individuos 
de su comunidad; y que si es perfectamente licito que deduzcan de sus 
actividades el mayor provecho pecuniario, no ha de ser como consecu- 
encia de la avaricia, de la ambicién desenfrenada o de la mala fe, sino 
de una actuacién meditada, justa y recta, que multiplique entusiasmos, 
crée agradecimientos y establezca confianza. 


Siguiendo esa linea de conducta, el lema que en hora feliz concibiera 
Arthur Frederick Sheldon, uno de los primeros miembros del Rotary 
Club de Chicago, Se beneficia mas el que mejor sirve, quedarA plenamente 
justificado, y nosotros estaremos orgullosos de no haberlo desvirtuado. 


Este es el tercer articulo de la serie de los publicados sobre el Codigo Rotario de Etica. 
Esta serie de articulos refleja el punto de vista individual de Rotarios y por consiguiente 
no estan apoyados ni renuzados por la Junta Directiva de Rotary International. 
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Rotary International 


Its objectives from a Rotarian’s viewpoint. —_a convention address 


FACT that must have been very 
prominent in your mind as 
you listened through the roll- 
call and saw the representa- 

of the nations, was the fact that 
; the greatest delegation of peace- 
rs this continent has ever seen. 
an coming from the ends of the 
they bring to us a cargo of good 
that is fraught with more good for 
id for them, we trust, because of 
plendid fellowship of this magnifi- 
convention. 
one who has watched its progress 
n day to day, sitting in the seats 
before me, one thing has impressed 
tself upon me as significant. Over my 
ead, fabricated in the arch of this 
tage, is the motto and seal of the city 
of Minneapolis. In the foreground you 
ee the cogs of the “wheel of Rotary,” 
placed as it is at the foundation, in- 
licating as it does the necessity of co- 
operation for progress. Over the wheel, 
as the motto of Minneapolis and as the 
signal to this convention, are those two 
words in purest French of the day, in 
tribute to the great French Jesuit 





Che delegation from Czechoslovakia—Seated, left to right: Josef Prokop, Pardubice; Bed. Vrany, Mlada Boleslav, governor, Sixty- 


By NoRMAN SOMMERVILLE 


fathers who located in that beautiful 


spot—those two great French words, 
En Avant—progress, Minneapolis, for- 
ward, Rotarian. Forward has been the 
watchword of this entire 


from day to day. 


convention 


But the thing that most impresses us 
upon this morning with this great gath- 
ering of the nations, is the message that 
they bring to us as members of Rotary 
International. They have us 
realize by their presence and by their 
good-will messages that we must in- 
terpret to the whole world the lesson 
that we most need in these days—that 
we must recognize all peoples of the 
earth as one great family; that human- 


would 





ity is not bound by national limitations; 
that the greatest interests of all of 
humanity lie in the international and 
cordial good will that exists between 
people. 

If there is any fault that we can find 
with the past, it is in that we have 
placed an over-emphasis upon the 
national rather than the international 
obligations of country and my 


country. 


your 





If we have failed in the past, and we 
must pay due tribute to the remarkabk 
progress we have made through the 
limited national political organizations 
that we have—if we have failed in the 
past, it is because we have placed too 
great emphasis upon our national 
prejudices and our national desires and 
not sufficient emphasis upon our obliga 
tions to other people. 

We must recognize that intellectual 
and moral and spiritual ideas know no 
kecundary. They are truly international. 
We must recognize that the achieve 
ments of science are the common prop 
erty of all mankind. We must recog 
nize that trade and transportation and 
finance have been internationalized, and 
even humanity’s greatest enemles—war, 
pestilence, and famine, have neve 
stopped to recognize a national boun 
dary, but have swept over the face of 


mankind without regard to race o1 


creed. 

Each nation that comes to us today 
brings the message that each is part 
independent 


of the whole; that no one is 


) 


Continued on page 52 








*ixth District; Josef Schulz, Prague, newly appointed director of Rotary International; Stanislav Policky, Hradee-Kralove. Standing 


left to right: 


and Rudolf Tesarek, Prague. 


Cenek Tkadlec, Plzen; Jaromir Kubricht, Ces. Budejovice; Josef Barhon, Prague; Bohumil Hubschmann, Prague: 
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Rotary and Community Servic: 


The primary purpose of Rotary in civic affairs—a convention addi: s; 


UCCESS depends upon _ back- 


Someone 


bone, not wishbone. 

has said that a_ successful 

man’s life divides itself into 
three periods. In the first period he 
has time, but no money; in the next 


he has money, but no time; and in the 
third he has both time and money, but 
no inclinations. The place of a Rotary 
club in community largely 
to develop the inclinations of success- 
ful business and professional men to 
participate in the greatest game of life, 
by considering partners 
with every other citizen in making the 
community a nicer place in which to 
live, a safer place in which to bring up 
our children to lives of usefulness and 


service is 


themselves 


honor. 

Much has been said in reference to 
Rotary objectives. This word “objec- 
tive” is very familiar, as we have in 


medical experience the term “objective 
symptom” and “subjective symptom.” 
The latter represents the symptom ex- 
pressed by the patient which frequent- 
ly consists of contradictory ideas, ex- 
pressed through the functioning of an 
overactive imagination, influenced in 
some cases by environment, auto-sug- 
gestion, or naturally neurotic tempera- 


ment. The ob- 


By Harry S. FISH 


substituted for “objective” through the 
seeming misconception of the local of- 
ficers, as regards Rotary’s real place in 
community work. Oft-times through the 
ignorance of the president or perchance 
as a result of his overactive imagina- 
tion, influenced through personal hob- 
bies, a Rotary club will adopt some 
big undertaking, associated with a 
heavy financial burden, which serves 
as a millstone to the club’s progress. 
Or again, we see a club dedicated to 
a certain activity, which is already well 
sustained by other agencies in the com- 
munity while useful opportunities for 
service are entirely overlooked. 

The general policy which Rotary in- 
variably follows with regard to com- 
munity service is that a club or com- 
bination of clubs not undertake 
to carry through any enterprise for the 
doing of which there already exists 
some other organization, but lends its 
service to the organization interested, 
to the end of securing a_ successful 
issue. 

Since Rotary’s great aim is the de- 
velopment of the individual and the 


does 


realization of the obligations of citi- 
zenship, it is not conducive to the at- 
tainment of this great objective that 





jective symp- 
tom, however, 
is the one de- 
rived by the 
examiner after 
a careful phys- 
ical examina- 
tion, the 
knowledge 
gained from 
laboratory 


findings, the 
use of the 
Roéntgen = ray 
and all other 
scientific aids 


which will 
yield a proper 
conception of 
the condition 
and the adop- 
tion of an in- 
telligent treat- 
ment. 

In some Ro- 





tary clubs, the 
word “subject- 
ive” has ap- 
parently been 








The delegation from South Africa—Left to right: Dr. C. Hale Wellman, Cape Town; T. C. 
White, Port Elizabeth; Mrs. J. Dingler, Benoni, Transvaal; Kenneth J. Young, Cape Town, 
governor, Fifty-fifth District; and Leonard Dingler, Benoni, Transvaal. 


any one section of the con 
which in this case is the Rota 
should assume obligations whic! 
belong to the entire citizenship 

If, therefore, we are successf 
ness and professional men, whi 
clinations have been stimu 
through the genius of Rotary, t 
our individual part in elevating 
estate, we must first substitut: 
backbone for the wishbone and sex 
remove the subjective ideas which hay 
long been cluttering the recesses 
the brain, aging in the wood, 
speak, in favor of the objective ideas 
of community service, born of hun 
experience and careful study. We n 
relegate the idea that Rotary exist 
for the sole purpose of rehabilitatir 
the crippled child or the equall; 
roneous notion that Rotary’s one 
sion is to help the underprivileged b 
or that Rotary clubs are formed 
the express purpose of performing s: 
outstanding service in the communit 
associated with the blazoning of tru 
pets and the thunderous plaudits 
lazy populace made enthusiastic b) 
paternalistic efforts. 

The primary object of Rotary is: 
the achievement of specific service i! 


the realm of 


civics, but 
rather the de 


capability i 


men, bot! 
within an 


munity maj 


tary club eve! 


that it suc 
ceeds accord 
ing to the sul 
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mass, __ratne 
than throug 
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y ready vel 
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without the 
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ves. One of our 
eat dangers in 
e present age is 
stand- 
thought, in talk, 
It is highly developed 
industry, science, and commerce 
rough the demands of the very mod- 
era in which we live. 

3ertrand Russell has said that mod- 
ernism will eventually destroy the 
world unless some way can be found 

increase the impulses of kindness, 
but the panacea which will correct this 
growing evil, will never be evolved 
through mere organization. Happily 
Rotary clings to the ideal of achieve- 
ment by the individual member, en- 
deavors to awaken the inborn, but oft- 
times latent desire in the heart of the 
individual to become a useful citizen 
and kindles through the genius of fel- 
lowship, those emotions which respond 
to the call of the boy, the plaintive 
cry of the crippled child, and the press- 
ing appeal of the underprivileged boy 
and to every other request which arises 
from the complex nature of our mod- 
ern life. “I’m but a cog in life’s vast 
wheel, that daily makes the same old 
trip; yet what a joy it is to feel, that 
but for me the wheel might slip! ’Tis 
something after all to jog along and 
be a first-class cog.” 

Rotary’s real place in community 
service depends entirely upon the ex- 
tent to which the individual member 
appreciates his responsibility to his 
community and the opportunity afford- 
ed for the development of leadership. 
As we have a decidedly greater re- 
sponsibility toward our own community 
ind our fellow-men than the individual 
utside the fold of Rotary, the organi- 
zation not only expects, but demands 
leadership which is built upon vision 


Perfecto Ruiz, Burgos 


much 
rdization in 
erything else. 


and 


Delegation from Spain—Left to right: 


: Crotido de Simon, Madrid; Ceasar Olaso, 
Barandiarau, Bilbao. 


and inspiration. Someone has said that 


no man’s world is any bigger than the 


man himself. That which his eye can 
see, his ear can hear, his heart can 
feel, make up for him the universe. 


For no man has anything he can’t use. 
What good is Hottentot, 
or a magnificent picture to an idiot? 
The whole world for us lies under our 
own hat, and it j and 


money to a 


is just as large 
just as varied as our minds will let it 
become. History is only worth reading 
when it tells of personalities, glowing 
with zeal, leading the way for other 
personalities. 
dividual, relates him to his environment 
and to the other men of his vocation, 
broadens his vision and uncon- 
sciously stimulates the idea of leader- 
ship. 

The impress which Rotary is making 
on our local communities is not only 
an answer to the challenge of leader- 
ship but represents a very definite in- 
vestment, for those who participate, in 
the real riches of life, an investment 
strangely enough which includes both 
material and spiritual values. 


totary discovers the in- 


thus 


NE of the greatest problems of the 

materialistic age in which we live is 
the suppression of crime, which for the 
past year cost the United States nearly 
sixteen billions of dollars, a sum nearly 
the equivalent of the national debt. 
Statistics prove that the major part of 
crime is committed by young men un- 
der twenty-four years of age, which 
surely is an answer to the thought- 
less question which is often raised, 
“Why boy’s work?” To the everlasting 
credit of Rotary, the organization is 


Ramon Caimi Garmendia, San Sebastian; Enrique de Simon, Madrid; 
Bilbao; Javier de Luque, Madrid; Eduardo 


definitely committed to the development 
and strengthening of boys clubs, to the 
creation of boys bands which cultivate 
the humanizing influence of music and 
serve as a useful pastime as well; to 
the 
which help worthy boys to gain an edu- 
cation by dint of their 
without cheapening their self-respect; 
to the participation in those 
movements which awaken a community 
to the value of an education and the 
enlistment of students’ interest in their 
work until the completion of the pre- 
scribed course; to the formation of Boy 
Scout Councils and the development of 
scouting not only in populous communi- 
ties but reaching the lone Scout in the 
agricultural sections of the country; 
to the seeking out of the crippled child 
in his place of seclusion in order that 
his deformities may be corrected, that 
opportunity be furnished him to ulti- 
mately assume his proper niche in life 
and that his woe be turned into thanks- 
giving; to the strengthenire of the 
bonds of friendship and understanding 
between the dwellers of the town and 
the country in order to emphasize our 
common purposes and our mutual de- 
pendence. 

Add to these activities the interest 
which Rotary is taking in high-school 
athletics, big-brother movements, su- 
pervised playgrounds, Y. M. C. A. de- 
velopment, community chests, agricul- 
tural and animal husbandry clubs, 
junior baseball leagues, juvenile swim- 
ming-pools, as well as other kindred 
labors performed in a common cause, 
and we have a definite answer to the 

(Continued on page 55) 
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‘The Responsibility of Citizenship 


What does the individual owe his community?—a convention add); 


in an age of 
criticism. 
You know as 
that Rotary 


escaped. Indeed 


well as I do 
nas not 
there have been novelists 
and playwrights and 
others who have rather 
taken the Rotarian as be- 
ing the synonym of a man 
who was a blind optimist, 
who would unthinkingly 
follow anybody who boost- 
ed his own town, run along 
after the crowd, sort of a 
glorified stand-patter, who 
ideals as far 


raised high 


as mottoes were con- 
cerned, but refused to pay 
the price of responsibility 
of carrying out the motto. 


to 


It is not my purpose 
that 


age of 


enlarge upon criti- 


cism. In an criti 
cism and with any given 
criticism there 
things we can do. We can 


are two 


spend our time black 
guarding the man who 
said it. That isn’t very profitable. If 


a man was manufacturing an automo- 
bile and there was some real criticism 
that product, he 
would get nowhere by blackguarding 
the man. He would get infinitely fur- 
ther by saying, “Is there anything to 
If there is, how can I 


came in about his 


what he said? 
make my product so it is beyond criti- 
cism.” 

Today I simply want to suggest that 
as Rotarians, in the midst of this mod- 
ern age, we stand face up, not so much 
to our critics as to the internal de- 
mands of the things which we are pro- 
fessing before our fellowmen. 

I have been asked to talk about the 
community, but I am asked to 
speak of the responsibility that we have 
as citizens in communities, and particu- 
larly about the individual responsibility 
Let me just 


also 


that we have as Rotarians. 
picture, if I can, the community as I 
see it, for we are gathered here today 
representing individual communities in 
different countries all over the world. 
Any given community is made up of 
its folks, and those folks both put in 
and take out from the community. A 
community is like a bank; people invest 


Che delegation from Belgium 
sels; Edouard Willems, Brussels, past distriet governor; C. E. Schroe- 
der, Liége; and Gilbert Davis, Brussels. 
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in it and take out from it. No man 
lives in a community without having a 
responsibility for being there. This 
idea that we are individually self-made 
is pure theory. The fact is that any- 
body is dependent upon the things he 
takes out of his community. There- 
fore he owes a responsibility to it for 
the things that it has contributed to 
him. The man who throws his chest 
out and tells about his being a self- 
made business man in his community 
may wisely ask himself the question 
how much business he would have left 
if the community left. The fact is we 
are what we are because we are part 
of the group; we are recipients from 
and contributors to the community. 
The community is solvent when the 
majority of people put more into it 
than they take out of it. The com- 
munity begins to become bankrupt 
when the majority of people take more 
out of it than they put into it. There- 
fore, every individual citizen can pretty 
much be tested as to his desirability by 
this question: “In living in this com- 
munity am I making a contribution to 
the community that is bigger than the 
things I am taking out of the com- 


Left to right: Gaston Danthine, Brus- 


munity?” When 
and begin to 
how tremendous 
amount that any 

us takes out, we rr 
little more the resp 

ity for what we put 
should like to emp 

if I can, that in 
real sense the con 
depends for its succ: 

on its ability to p 
citizens who will think 1 
simply of self and indi, 
ual progress and ga 
will also think of th 
of the group. 





If a community car 
develop citizens who 
use brains and time 
ability for selfish aggran- 
dizement and enrichment 
if it cannot produce cit 
izens who will develop 
surplus over the privat 
needs to contribute to t 
commonwealth, as we ¢a 
it, if it cannot do that, that 
community must event 
ally go down. 

A community, therefore, is dependent 
on what we call community spirit, and 
community spirit is the pooling of th: 
surplus which individual citizens hav 
beyond their private desires which they 
can contribute in an unselfish fashior 
to the good of the group of which they 
are a part. 

When a community has lots of that 
spirit, it grows steadily stronger. When 
a community is deprived of that spimt 
it goes to pieces and degenerates. 

OMMUNITY spirit, therefore, is to 

a community what cement is to con- 
crete. It is that power which takes the 
individual particles of stone and gravel 
and sand and binds them into perma- 
nent relationship. It makes the founda- 
tion upon which all of the community's 
progress depends. That is the way 4 
community is built. The production, 
therefore, of that thing which we call 
a sense of community responsibility i 
absolutely essential in any given «on 
munity. The citizen, as I say, who 
actually makes that contribution 
than he takes out is the citizen th:* 's 
desirable. 

You and I are acquainted with th 
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who comes into the community 
hose general attitude is to bleed 
J] he is worth. No matter what 
ns to the community, he is going 
what he can. You have 
an who is perfectly willing to 
1 chance on wrecking interna- 
understanding and maybe plung- 
o nations into war, if he can sell 
newspapers by doing it. You 
seen the man who is perfectly 
¢ to simply lower the whole con- 
of a community and of a na- 
n its governmental institutions if 
ying that he can make more money 
imself. He will create graft and 
ry and anything else, widespread, 
can enrich himself. Such a per- 

s a parasite. He is a person liv- 

n a community and drawing out of 
egardless of what he contributes. 
are the people who wreck the 
ld. The people who make the 
ld are the people who stand under 
ense of responsibility to contribute 
the community more than they take 


seen 


ym it. 
[That being true, let us face the fact 
at in communities such as that, and 
communities of the world are more 
less of that type, Rotary is increas- 
ngly becoming a strong factor for 
good. It is raising tremendous hopes in 
e minds of the people who look on, 
n fact touching a very deep need in 
given community. For Rotary 
comes along and it gathers together in 
community some of the leading citi- 
zens, the most able people, the people 
who most easily could have a surplus 
to contribute to the welfare of the com- 


each 
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munity. It not only gathers together 
people of that kind, but it gives them 
the training and the backing and the 
inspiration of an international 
ization that has swept all 
world with its ideas 


organ 
, 
over tne 


> 


But most important, Rotary comes 


body of ideals. In essence 
these: A 


live in the community for purposes of 


with a 


those ideals are man doesn’t 


self alone; he lives in the community 
for purposes of blessing the group. Ro- 
What is 


individ- 


tary puts service above self. 
service? Service is making the 
ual relate himself to the group on the 
basis of a fair deal to a 

Naturally you could understand why 


| concerned. 


people in the community therefore be- 
gin to look to Rotary with 
and expectation as to what it 
produce in their midst. If 
came into our communities and 


an anxiety 
should 
Rotary 
we said, 
“All we are going to do here is have 
a lot of big dinner 
dances,’ many men undoubtedly would 
get together for backslapping purposes. 
But we do say that. We do not 
come into the community making that 


luncheons and 


not 
our main profession. 


WE claim we have a principle that is 

big enough, not only to take a man 
and lift him as an individual out of a 
narrow, bigoted selfishness, but a pro- 
gram big revolutionize a 
man’s business, and it 


enough to 
is big enough, 
we claim, to be a helpful program for 
the relationships of all the nations on 
the face of the earth. 

That is the kind of a thing that Ro- 
tary is talking about. We are not talk- 











We are not talk 
ing about some little bit of a program 
about 


ing about baby play. 


of foolishness. We are talking 


the biggest thing on the face of the 
earth. 

Again if we simply talked about it 
but it wasn’t so, if people of the world 
said, “Oh, there is nothing to that; 


that is perfectly lovely stuff but it is 
bunk” 

believe, the 
convinced, 
tice it, that the 
talks about is in 
true. Slowly 


their he 
the 
vhen they do not prac 
thing 
some mystic 


Down in 


people of world are 


even 
that Rotary 
fashion 
too, 


desperately they, 


have become disenchanted about the 


glories of selfishness. Slowly they have 
a program of self 


either 


come to realize that 


seeking is a thing that makes 


a man or a nation lonely and desperate. 


Slowly they have come to feel that way 


down deep beneath life is a law that 
‘] 


says, “Selfishness is the essence of fai 
ure.” 

We haven’t understood as we might, 
the other side of it, but there is a dis 


illusionment about this idea of getting 


things by graft, of getting the world 
by being selfish. 


I remember speaking on this matte 


of service one day in a Rotary club 
and a man came up to me afterward 
one of the rather hard-boiled cynics 


of our day, and he said, “I listened to 
that line of chatter which you gave to 
the fellows want to tell 
one I think it is bunk. The 
fact is that since human life o1 
any kind of life has been upon this 


and I you for 
simple 
ever 
old 
take 


planet, if it was big enough to 
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The delegation from Switzerland—Left to right: E. C. Koch, Solothurn; Louis Wolf, Zurich; F. de Rutte, Neuchatel; Dr. William 
\chard, Zurich, newly appointed director of Rotary International; Louis Favre, Geneva, immediate past district governor, Fifty- 


fourth District; Dr. Georg Wettstein, Zurich, member, last year, of International Club Service Committee; 





and Carl Demmer, Davos. 


Erhard Gredig, Davos; 











Rotary officials from 
many nations are rep- 
resented in the group 
shown at the right. 
These Rotarians com- 
prise the International 
Assembly (formerly 
the International 
Council) which met 
in Chicago on July 
%h to 12th. The offi- 
cials include district 
governors, committee 
chairmen, district 
chairmen from the 
British Association of 
Rotary Clubs, and in- 
ternational directors. 
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HAT can eighty men discuss 
for four consecutive days with- 
out boredom? The answer of 
the International Assembly held at the 
Sisson Hotel in Chicago, July 9 to 12, 
would be “Rotary.” Since every one of 
these men, without exception, hold im- 
portant business or professional posts, 
one might conclude that the subject was 
interesting. 

is no Rotarian monop- 
organization 


This interest 
oly. Almost any world 
could serve as the basis for a similar 
discussion, if the discussion were 
tackled in the same spirit. That more 
world problems do not get such atten- 
tion is one of the things which Rotary 
finds amiss and which it hopes to rec- 
tify. 

The discussion not confined to 
mechanical detail entirely—though of 
that the district governors, directors, 
and others present heard much. It is 
essential to good debate that the de- 
baters have ample experience on which 
to draw for illustrations, and ample 
tolerance so as to realize that personal 
experience is not the final criterion. 
These qualifications were all evident. 

But a discussion of Rotary usually 
ends as an attempt to reconcile philoso- 
phies—which is a somewhat different 
thing from getting a new factory for 
the town, or a new swimming-pool, 


was 


Kaufman and Fabry 


International Assembly 


By Rotary OBSERVER 


though such matters have their bear- 
ing on the main issue. 

It was the task of this Assembly, 
first of all, to get a thorough under- 
standing of the mechanics of Rotary 
administration; second, to consider what 
the present officials could best do to 
put into effect wishes expressed by the 
recent Minneapolis convention. The 
key men of this latter process were the 
chairmen of the various international 
committees, and the former part de- 
volved upon the headquarters office and 
the directorate. Both were effectively 
handled, and the mass of information 
given the district governors (key men 
in their districts) will find translation 
into effective service in the seventy dis- 
tricts throughout the world. 

The assembly is an annual affair, this 
one differing from others in, that the 
arrangements had been better handled, 
there was less mention of fundamentals, 
the work was on a larger scale. Proph- 
ecy is not in order, but experience tells 
us that discussion tackled in such a 
spirit can hardly fail to have lasting 
effect, in Rotary as elsewhere. 

Following is a list of those attending 
the International Assembly, including 
directors and committee chairmen, dis- 
trict governors, assistant secretaries 
from the headquarters offices, etc.: 
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Who’s Who—In the Picture 


First Row (Seated)—Left to 
Right: 


George W. Harris, Washington, D 
sergeant-at-arms. 

Russell F. Greiner, Kansas City, M 
past president. 

Jakob Dreyer, Stavanger, 
governor, Sixty-seventh District. 
Commander Francesco 


Ginori Conti, Florence, Italy, goverr 
Forty-sixth District. 


Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, secretary 


Robert L. Hill, Columbia, Mo., direct 
S. Wade Marr, Raleigh, N. C., direct 
Arthur H. Sapp, Huntington, Ind., i 
mediate past president and director 
Dr. William C. Achard, Zurich, Swi 
zerland, director. 


Dr. Eduardo Moore, Santiago, Chil: 


third vice-president. 


Thomas Stephenson, Edinburgh, Scot- 


land, first vice-president. 
I. B. Sutton, Tampico; president. 


Almon E. Roth}Palo Alto, Cal., second 


vice-president. 

Josef Schulz, Pecky na Draze, Czech 
slovakia, director. 

John E. Carlson, Kansas City, Kan 
director. 

Joseph A. Caulder, 
katchewan, director. 
William H. Campbell, Rochester, N. ) 
director. 

Cupertino Del Campo, Buenos Ai 
governor, Sixty-third District. 

Jose Carles, Barcelona, Spain, 
ernor, Sixtieth District. 


Second Row—Left to Right: 


Allen Street, Oklahoma City, O 
chairman, Finance Committee. 
Arthur Chadwick, London, Engia 
president, Association for Great Brit 
and Ireland. 

Marjorie Culver, Chicago, IIl., piat 
Will Taylor, Springfield, Ill, ¢ 
ernor, Forty-fourth District. 

Harry Whyel, Uniontown, Pa., ¢ 
ernor, Thirty-third District. 
Wilfred C. Keirstead, Fredericton, N 


Brunswick, governor, Thirty-seco 
District. ; 
Paul F. Edquist, Concordia, Ka n 


chairman, Community Service Co 
mittee. 


Carl L. Faust, Jackson, Miss., cha 


: man, Club Service Committee. 





Norway 


Bertolini, 
Naples, Italy, representative for Princ 


Regina, Sas- 
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Eugene Newsom, Durham, N. C., chair- 
man, Aims and Objects Committee. 
Rev. T. F. Harkness Graham, Hamil- 
ton, Scotland, district chairman, Asso- 
ciation for Great Britain and Ireland. 
Hubert Errington Galloway, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, England, director, Associa- 
tion for Great Britain and Ireland. 
Edwin Robinson, Sheffield, England, 
director, Association for Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Harry Davis, Bridlington, England, 
district chairman, Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

William J. Holloway, Pentwyn, Wales, 
district chaiman, Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Alfred Baynton, West Canterbury, 
England, district chairman, Associa- 
tion for Great Britain and Ireland. 
Bedrich Vrany, Mlada Boleslav, Czecho- 
slovakia, governor, Sixty-sixth district. 
Dr. Robert Jaques, Plymouth, England, 
district chairman, Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Albert E. Baucher, Wigan, England, 
district chairman, Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

John Hall, London, England, district 
chairman, Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Herbert Schofield, Loughborough, Eng- 
land, district chairman, Association for 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

Albert E. Hickling, Guilford, England, 
district chairman, Association for 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

G. Fred McNally, Edmonton, Canada, 
governor, Fourth District. 

John F. Casper, Walla Walla, Wash. 
governor, First District. 

Arthur B. Mayhew, Uvalde, Tex., gev- 
ernor, Forty-seventh District. 

Walter Wood, Niles, Mich., governor, 
Thirty-fifth District. 
Birney Imes, Columbus, 
ernor, Sixteenth District. 
James W. Davidson, Calgary, Alberta, 
chairman, International Service Com- 
mittee. 

Lester B. Struthers, Chicago, IIl., as- 
sistant secretary. 


Third Row—Left to Right: 


J. T. Zattau, Chicago, IIl., assistant 
secretary. 
Herbert N. Laflin, Milwaukee, Wis., 
member, Constitution and By-Laws 
Committee. 


Miss., gov- 


re 


Frederick W. Carberry Milwaukee 
Wis., song leader. 

George Phil Sheridan, Rochester 
Minn., governor, Ninth District. 


J. D. Brownell, Ashland, Wis., gov- 

ernor, Tenth District. 

Charles Thompson Evans, Littl 
rk., governor, Sixty-second District. 
Edwin A. Glenn, Berwick, Pa., gov- 

ernor, Fifty-first District. 

Abit Nix, Athens, Ga., governor, Sixty- 

ninth District. 

William Way, Charleston, S. C., gov- 

ernor, Fifty-eighth District. 

Joseph W. Stayman, Keyser, W. Va., 

governor, Thirty-fourth District. 
Robert Yost, Bristol, Va., 

Fifty-second District. 
Harry H. Root, Tampa, Fila., 

Thirty-ninth District. 
Arthur B. Stiles, Owego, N. Y., gov- 

ernor, Twenty-eighth District. 

James A. Gunn, Turners Falls, Mass., 

governor, Thirtieth District. 

James H. Roth, Chicago, IIl., special 

commissioner to South America. 

Rue P. Parcells, Amarillo, Tex., gov- 

ernor, Forty-first District. 

Albert K. Comins, Wakefield, Mass., 

governor, Thirty-first District. 

Sidney B. McMichael, Toronto, chair- 
man, Canadian Advisory Committee. 
Worth W. Pepple, Michigan City, Ind., 

governor, Twentieth District. 

Bernard Archibald, Houlton, Me., gov- 

ernor, Thirty-eighth District. 

Paul H. King, Detroit, Mich., chair- 

man, Extension Committee. 

Guillermo Q. Carvallo, Vera Cruz, Mex- 

ico, special commissioner to Mexico 

and Central America. 

Juan Antonio Guizado, Panama City, 

Panama, governor, Sixty-eighth Dis- 

trict. 

Walter E. Kingsbury, Dallas, 

governor, Forty-eighth District. 
Raymond E. Farwell, East Ryegate, 

Vt., governor, Thirty-seventh District. 
Walter H. Cleare, Pocatello, Idaho, 

governor, Fifth District. 

Ernest Deal, Florence, Ala., governor, 

Twenty-sixth District. 


Fourth Row—Left to Right: 


I. W. Church, Great Falls, Mont., gov- 
ernor, Sixth District. 

Jose Gallardo, Chicago, IIL, 
at Rotary Headquarters. 


Rock, 


governor, 


governor, 


Tex., 


assistant 


Le y F. Turnbull, St. Louis, Me 
ernor, Fourteenth District 
Robert C. Turnbull, Bath, N. Y., gov 


ernor, Twenty-seventh District. 

John Weymouth, Hampton, Va., gov 
Fifty-sixth District 

Frank H. Cole, Asbury Park, N. J 
governor, Thirty-sixth District 

D. W. Ohern, Oklahoma City, Okla 
elfth District. 

Cameron Harmon, Lebanon; Ill., g 
ernor, Forty-fifth District. 

Frederic A. Shaffer, Globe, Ariz., gov 
ernor, Forty-third district. 
Herbert E. Harris, Whittier, Cal., g 
ernor, Second District and vice-chair- 
man, International Service Committee 
Richard C. Hedke, Detroit, Mich., gov- 
ernor, Twenty-third District. 

Joseph M. Markley, Canton, Ohio, gov- 
ernor, Twenty-first District. 

Bradley A. Dusenbury, Po:t Chester, 
N. Y., governor, Twenty-ninth District 
Arthur W. Lueck, Beaver Dam, Wis 
governor, Thirteenth District 

Herbert E. Dunlap, Wheeling, W. Va 
governor, Twenty-fourth District 

Jeff D. Atwood, Roswell, N. Mex., g 
ernor, Forty-second District. 

Charles W. Ackley, Vineland, N. J 
governor, Fiftieth District. 

Claybrook Cottingham, Alexandria, La. 
governor, Seventeenth District 

Robert D. Hughes, Dayton, Ohio, gov 
ernor, Twenty-second district 

C. W. Pugsley, Brookings, S. D., gov- 
ernor, Nineteenth District. 
H. J. Rendall, Morrison, IIl., 
Fortieth District. 

Albert G. Ingalls, Eureka 
Ark., governor, Fifteenth District. 
George E. Butler, Clinton, N. C., gov- 
ernor, Fifty-seventh District. 

Ernesto J. Aguilar, Mexico City, Mex- 
ico, governor, Third District. 

Clyde L. Hulsizer, Des Moines, Ia., 
governor, Eleventh District. 

Frank E. Parks, Pueblo, Col., governor, 
Seventh District. 

Harve C. Plumb, Wellington, 
governor, Eighth District. 
Robert A. Cochran, Maysville, Ky 
governor, Eighteenth District. 


errno! 


governor, Tw 


rO\ 





governor, 


Springs 


Kans 


Standing behind Miss Culver (second row) 


is: Will R. Manier, Jr., Nashville, 
Tenn., chairman, Convention Commit- 
tee. 
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International Goodwill 


Individuals may achieve peace where governments fail 


By Str DONALD MACLEAN, K. B. E. 


HIS, of all occasions of my 


long life, is, I 
honor I 


now fairly 
think, the greatest 
have ever yet 
invitation to speak to you on the great 
subject of the Sixth Object of Rotary 


at such a convention and assembly of 


nations as this. 
When the experts 

either military, navy, or the air forces, 

friendly 


meet at Geneva, 


they are friendly. However 


their contentions may be, they meet 
with the. possibility of war in their 
minds. 


Here, when Rotary meets, 
ing far more and, indeed, I 
think a truer representative capacity, 
it is the impossibility of war between 
their 


represent- 
nations 


man and which dominates 
thoughts. 

How often has a 
faith ever come but 
impossible? You remember those words 
of the Reid, 
where he said, “The impossible some- 
itself in fact and goes 
through the hollow being 
done.” 


man 
bright, splendid 
seemed to be the 
Charles 


great novelist, 


times clothes 


thoughts of 


received—the 


I speak here today with special re- 
sponsibility, because I am the bearer to 
you of definite, personal messages from 
the past two foreign secretaries of 
Great Britain and the present foreign 
Austin Chamberlain. 
which he sent: 


secretary, Sir 
This is the 
“In pleading the cause of international 
peace and good will, you will speak 
not for a party, but for us all. Pray 
accept my good wishes for yourself, 
and if you think fit to offer them as 
I now do, in my name—the same good 
wishes to the International Rotary Con- 
vention.” 
Lord 
foreign secretaries that ever lived, said, 
“Intercourse, whether it be between in- 
dividuals or nations, depends upon at- 
mosphere and point of view. If the 
atmosphere be one of good will, and 
the point of view one of appreciation, 
the relations between nations easily be- 
come those of cordial friendship. It 
will be a friendship not contained in 
the straight waistcoats of political en- 
gagement, but one founded upon the 


message 


Grey, one of the greatest 


knowledge that all these people cher- 














ish free democracy and persor 
erty. I feel strongly that Rot 
in all countries where they ex 
doing much to create this atmo 
and to form this point of view.” 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, th: 
prime minister and leader of the labo 
party, says, “A complete unders 
ing between America and oursel\ 
frank and continuing exchange of ideas, 
a relationship of a free fellowsh 
the pursuit of a large world policy, 
would make the greater part of 
problems disappear. I trust 
that the Rotarian movement will |ook 
back upon the Minneapolis Conventior 
as one that has left a permanent mark 
in its history.” 

Then Lord Cecil, perhaps the great 
est worker for international 
present living, said this, “If Rotary 
principles can be applied to interna- 
tional affairs, we may look for peac 
in the world and the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes.” 

May I just note as an outside ob 
server the astonishing progress of Ro 

(Continued on page 44) 


world’s 


peace at 








The delegation from Italy 


First row, left to right: Signor Giorgio Ascarelli, Naples; Dr. Giuseppe Torta, Piacenza; Comm. Fro- 


cesco Bertolini, Naples; Senator Enrico Scalini, Como; Gr. Uff. Prof. Arnaldo Angelucci, Naples; Cav. Ing. Leonardo Brasca, Bres: 

Comm. Ing. Luigi Negretti, Como. Second row, left to right: Pompeo Coppini, sculptor, New York Rotarian accompanying | 

delegation; Cav. Roberto Ferrari, Brescia; Signor Alessandro Conti, Piacenza; Dr. Alexandro Guasti, Procurator Corte d’Appe!'0 

Milan; Comm. Pietro Wuhrer, Cay. del Lavoro, Brescia; Gr. Uff. Antonio Pesenti, Cay. del Lavoro, Bergamo; Mr. Stephen Alexan:°r 

Crump, Jr., Milan; Cav. Dr. Ottorino Ufreduzzi, Prof. Royal University, Venice. The Rotary Club of Brescia won the conventi.! 
attendance cup for longest distance travelled and largest percentage of members present. 
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Response to Welcome 


—on behalf of German and other new clubs—convention address 


E studied Rotary’s organiza- 
tion and its principles very 
carefully. Both are so sound 
d so necessary for every human be- 

g, for nations, and for continents, 

pecially in the times in which we are 

ving. More than that, high principles 

ich as these are the only successful 

medy for a suffering world. There- 

re I decided to support Rotary by 
founding the first Rotary Club at 
Hamburg. This old and important 
business center, in which was created 
generations ago the so-called “league of 
honest merchants,” on the basis of 
fairness in business life and very simi- 
ar to Rotary rules, appeared to be 
the best place to begin in Germany. 
Within less than two weeks we formed 
the first Rotary club in Germany with 
thirty-five members, inaugurated in 
October, 1927, in the presence of 
President Arthur Sapp. In the mean- 
time this first club was followed by two 
other clubs at Frankfurt and Cologne. 

If we had not been so careful in re- 
gard to the expansion of the movement, 
being anxious to build on the solid 
ground of an able membership and so 
to give the best start for further ex- 
tension, I am sure I would be able to 
present to this convention the greet- 
ings and wishes of many more than 
just three German Rotary clubs. 

What were the reasons for our ac- 
cepting Rotary? 

Referring particularly to the busi- 
ness I am engaged in—the Hamburg- 
American Line—we know from experi- 
ence that the great duty of a steam- 
ship company is to more closely link 
up the countries which it serves in 
world trade by affording quick, regular, 
and safe transportation facilities. 

I think it may safely be said that 
life on board ship is most useful in 
bringing together passengers from all 
parts of the world and making them 
better acquainted with each other’s 
ideals and habits of living. A steam- 
ship line, therefore, must not only 
serve its own business interests but also 
must solve the big problem of catering 
to all nationalities, thus assisting to- 
wards better mutual understanding 
and a broader community of interest. 

These are fundamental Rotarian 
principles, and I can assure you that 
we of the shipping world have recog- 
nized and accepted our responsibility in 
conducting our business in accordance 
with those principles. 








By WILHELM CUNO 


We are convinced that today, more 
than ever before, every man, within his 
little sphere, is responsible not only for 
his own manner of life and work, but 
for the life and work of others—for 
This 


discharged only 


his country and for the world. 
responsibility can be 
on the basis of absolute fairness, and 
only by the 
the same principles, among men of the 


same among the 


country, and then 








Wilhelm Cuno, of Hamburg 


General Manager and Director of the Ham- 
burg-American Steamship Lines 


cooperation of men of 


people of all the nations. No other 
combination, of either political or ec 
nomic nature, is strong enough to over 
come all selfish interests. Only full co 


operation between individual and _ in- 
dividual, between character and char 


} 


acter, between duty and duty, can do 
it. All political efforts to make the 
world sound have failed so far. All 


economic steps have only led to co 
operative work restricted by mutual in- 
valuable and the 


most responsible fortune we own is ou) 


terests. The most 


personality, and by devotion of that, 
not to our own profit, but to the wel 
fare of others, is the only binding re 
lation amongst all human beings. It is 
expressed in the words, “service above 
yourself,” as the great and chief prin- 
ciple of Rotary international duty. If 
all men and nations would live along 
those lines, I have no hesitancy in say 
ing that would be no trouble 
again in the world. All countrie 
would work together for the benefit of 
all, without 
other than just those principles. 


there 


agreements of any kind 


Such principles, being international, 
do not affect in the slightest 
our national citizenship or membership 
in our particular churches. On the 
contrary, in spite of our keeping away 
from political and religious questions, 
our living of Rotary ideals means to 
sacrifico ourselves, not only in our 
daily life, but also in our duties as 
obedient 
our nation, and as faithful members of 
our church. 

I am a German; most of you are 
Americans. You love your country; I 
love mine. We are very well proud of 
those countries and churches to which 
we belong, but we in Germany all join 
you in being Rotarians, and we are 
very anxious to be good ones. 


degree 


citizens, as devoted men of 


To be that, we need no uniformity 
of our club life and organization in 
formal detail. That depends simply on 
the spirit of Rotary in our own clubs, 
and this spirit is strong enough and 
good enough to keep the torch of life 
burning in our clubs in accordance with 
the particular character and needs of 
our countries and cities and members. 
I am sure all those countries into which 
Rotary penetrated last year will agree 
with my simple remarks and endorse 
my expression of our good will and 
good wishes for this annual conven- 
tion in the words: “Rotary to the 
Front.” 
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The Six Objects of Rotary 


TO ENCOURAGE AND FOSTER 

1. The ideal of service as the | f all worthy 

High ethical standards in business and professions 

| ition of the ideal of service by every Rotarian to his per- 
business, and comm ty life 


enterprise. 


) 
5 


4. The development of acquaintat is an opportunity for service. 

The recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupations and 
the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupation as an opportunity 
to serve society 

ement of ur 
peace through a world fellow 
nieed in the ides f serv 


and international 
nal men 


lerstanding, goodwill, 
f business and professio 











Two Staunch Friends 


Sees United States lost two Mexican friends when, within 

a brief period, came first the tidings of the tragic home- 
Captain Emilio Carranza, then news of the 
assassination of General Obregon. The Reaper rides on the 
wind and enters amid friends. To all who watch with sym- 
vathy the affairs of the Mexican Republic—and especially 
er friends to the north—is now left the melancholy task 


ward flight of 


YT 


of estimating the Reaper’s grim harvest. 

Consider the victims. There was the brilliant young ace, 
hurled earthward by the storm when homeward bound after 
he had returned the goodwill trip of his friend Colonel Lind- 
There is the mature soldier, re-elected to the highest 
office in the gift of his country, and about to enter on a 
fraught with great promise for 
Each 


bergh. 


new phase of his career 


international amity, shot down at the banquet table. 


iad achieved—each was denied the further rewards desired 
by friends at home and abroad. 

Not all the pomp of martial ceremony, nor all the eulogies 
a stark fact, though all of these 


hues. 


of influential men can alter 
trappings may clothe the event in softer 

The harvest of good deeds remains, and from it we may 
perhaps secure such seed as shall ensure other fruitful 
crops which may yet bring relief to a country sorely beset 
To that end all should work, for 


What Mexico can- 


with internal problems. 
that opportunity all should be thankful. 
this is the greatest 


not restore she must try to replace, 


tribute of all. 
Why a Convention? 


Ww Y does Rotary International spend the comparatively 
‘ vast sums which are required to stage an annual con- 
vention? Less than one in twenty of the membership can 
attend. The cost to headquarters, to the entertaining com- 
munity, and to the nearly 3,000 clubs is very substantial. 
The reports brought back by the delegates are usually frag- 
mentary. How shall we assess the value of such expendi- 
tures? 


Largely on the basis of experience. We must remember 


August, | 


that no Rotary club is one hundred per cent sold to 
idealistic objects for which it was created. To increase 
percentage should be its constant task. 

The conventions and the conferences are a salut 
means of attaining this end. For the clubs generally r 
as their representatives at such events those of their n 
bers who have the greatest capacity for leadership 
whose personalities are most likely to extend their vi 
through the membership ranks. These men go to a ¢ 
vention and meet many other men of like mind. They 
come filled to overflowing with the Rotary ideal. Speec 
discussions official and social, new friendships among 
dred spirits—all these swell the pride of the delegate 
their organization and the determination to make their c 
banner associations in pursuit of human service. 

It is a splendid principle of Rotary that clubs must 
represented. Whatever the cost, the return is many fi 
If one picks out the Rotarians of today who are in the \ 
of the procession marching under the banner of “ser 
above self,” he will find that an overwhelming proport 
of them feed their enthusiasm on conventions and conf; 
ences. How quickly a college graduate loses his love 
his alma mater if he never returns to the ancient hal 
How patriotism dwindles if a man joins no society for 
preservation, never salutes the flag, never sings the national 
anthem, and never takes a pilgrimage to a historic shrine. 

We must nurse our best motives. Out of association 
with like-minded people come faith in our aims and a desire 
to point towards them with unremitting vigor. This 
alone is ample reason for maintaining conventions and con- 
ferences and urging our clubs to support them with enthu 
siasm. 

After the Convention 


Sy K troop the delegates from an international conven 

tion to their respective clubs. From the luncheon 
rostrum, reports usually are rendered at the following 
meeting. Are they worth the cost of the trip? 

Usually they are not. One hears tiresome rehashings of 
speeches which originally were a-tingle with vitality and 
inspiration, but which fall flat when retailed at second hand. 
Or one learns of the chance social experiences of such a 
gathering. Occasionally a report consists wholly of 
travelogue on the accompanying tour. 

What is the matter? Is there a remedy? 

There certainly is a remedy. It consists in the better 
selection of delegates. They are chosen too often in hit- 
or-miss fashion. If the convention city is far away, often 
representation falls automatically upon some single person 
who is willing to make the journey; and often he does it 
for a vacation rather than for real Rotary ends. Some- 
times a member is selected because of personal popularity; 
or faithful local service wins this reward. Very frequently 
it is apparent that the men who are being named cannot b 
expected to bring back an abiding and a renewing message. 

Instead of allowing such delegates to represent the club, 
why not seek more strenuously those who have a specia 
equipment for the task—speakers, thinkers, leaders? Use 
the convention as a means to an end, an opportunity to 
open the reservoirs of Rotary spirit to receptive hearts w) 
can pour the enthusiasm they have gained into the orga 
zation at home. 

Yet one thing we must never forget—that even the most 
unsatisfactory delegate, a trembling inefficient figure at t! 
speaker’s table, a frank pleasure-seeker at the conventio 
perhaps the merest accident in Rotary, cannot participa 
in the sessions without returning a better Rotarian and 
better citizen. Therefore, while we may properly exerci 


more discrimination in choosing representatives at the co 
ventions, rare indeed is he who does not bring back to ! 
club intangible assets far in excess of the value of | 
report. 
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HAT a character! 
Who can portray it? 
Strange, quixotic, 
eady to chuck up a job for 
sake of a principle, no matter 
what may happen to wife and 
Dreaming apart, full of 
leas of the the 
surging tide of a great pur- 
se running through life. 
Worrying with it, turning it 
ver and over, seeking expres- 
sion fitting to convey what at 
ast he has found to be a self- 
satisfying solution of this 
roblem and that. Then, turn- 
ng his thoughts into the 
stream of Rotary and philoso- 
phising at this meeting of the 
waters and tracing in the nar- 
ower stream the impact, the 
eddying current, and writing, 
erpetually writing, filling note 
books with disjointed thoughts 
that anon become links in an 
article or a speech. 

Worried with detail—sordid 
letail of money matters, book- 
keeping, office routine, callers 
and interruption. Is it any 
wonder that with his head in 
the clouds he does not always 
see how heavily the _ boot 
presses on the toe of a foolish 
who asks a _ fatuous 
question queasily. You can’t have this 
and that. Any character that is a char- 
ucter has characteristics peculiar to his 
own peculiarities. It is a wonder that 
he is as patient as he is sometimes 
(nasty qualifying word), but we all 
know him and respect him. 

He has given seven years’ splendid 
service to Rotary. To those of us who 
watched him he has exhibited 
something of a genius. Not only is he 
a mystic, but he is that unusual com- 
bination of a mystical business man, 
his organising power, as exhibited in 
the office, has been extraordinary. Call 
and he never seems busy—ask a ques- 
ton and he has an answer ready upon 










me, 





immanence, 




























person 
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By A. F. GRAVES 





Vivian Carter, of London, England 


any detail of the work. Consider what 
he has done with “The Rotary Wheel.” 
Here, of course, his journalistic experi- 
ence has been of the greatest possible 
worth to Rotary. It is not too much 
to say that he has made the magazine a 
live journal. With all this he has found 
time to rush about the country, deliv- 
ering speeches at clubs full of weighty 
thoughts well expressed, attending con- 
ventions, district conferences, arrang- 
ing details of secretaries’ gatherings, 
carrying on delicate negotiations with 
august bodies like the League of Na- 
tions, explaining Rotary’s program. 
Thinking out and choosing speakers for 
our annual conferences, and arranging 


Vivian Carter—Editor and Business Manager 


—will assume his new duties on September Ist. 





them so that they follow a log 
ical plan and build up a con 
plete syn s of Rotary id 
making such gatherings inte 
lectual exercises a ve 
jolly forgatherings. 

Sparing time to visit Ame 
ica, helping to put over an 
Aims and Objects Campaign, 
discussing constitution and 
rules for area administrations, 


+ 
} 


conducting parties of district 
chairmen—seeing to their com 
fort, after lug 


gage, apologizing to Fred Vin 


looking their 


cent when his baggage is left 
on the quay at New York, and 
the 
and one worrying details of an 


performing all hundred 





experienced courier having no 
time to be seasick when all the 
party are hors de combat r 


Zurich. 


Vivian is a capable man o 


turning from 


and 


the world has travelled 
far. 

In 1901 he 
journalism, and as a membe} 
taff of Pear 


son’s Magazine, The Daily Ex 


actively took up 


of the literary 


press, and other publications, 
well 
him 


+ 


“copy ae 
1905 


he discovered 
that the year found 
a special correspondent of 
Manchester Dispatch, travel 
ing in all parts of Europe and America 
Then from 1908 until 1916 he edited 
“The Bystander.” 

In 1917-1918 Vivian was a 
of the Army Service 


second 
lieutenant Corp 
with the British Expeditionary Forces 
As such, to his lot fell the pleasant duty 
place where 


the 


of getting transport at the 
it was time 
There seemed to be quite some differ 
ence of opinion between the gilded staff 


supposed to be at 


who wanted the transport at the place 
where it was supposed to be, and the 
heavy laden infantry which also usually 
wanted the same road at the same time. 
The subalterns heard the pointed re- 
marks of both sides, and in 1918-1919 
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we find Vivian in another billet in the 
press bureau of H. M. Foreign Office 
at Paris, and after that as a publicity 
officer for the Ministry of Labor. 

It must have been partly his war ex- 
perience that made Rotary so attractive 
to him. At any 
thusiastic about Rotary that in 1921 the 
Association for Great 


land chose him as general secretary. 


rate, he wa so en- 
Britain and Ire- 


Among a multitude of things, he has 
some 


Great 


has written 


helped with the organization of 


two hundred clubs throughout 


Britain and Ireland, and he 
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a book about Rotary, besides doing a 
volume of incidental writing for news- 
papers and magazines. 

In Vivian we have the journalist who 
has seen as much of the bright as of 
the seamy side of life as usually falls 
to the lot of the press observer; we 
have the soldier who shared the great 
disillusionment of war; the organizer 
who can appreciate the spiritual side of 
office work as well as the efficient side; 
and the Rotarian who is constantly 
working for a better world; all these 
qualifications united in one personality. 

Now he is leaving Headquarters in 


August, | 929 


London and taking up new we 
totary at International Headgq 
as editor and business manager « 
ROTARIAN. He carries with h 
most cordial good wishes of ever 
rian on this side but I fancy 
that we can say will afford hi: 
the same glow of satisfaction 
must have felt at the graceful « 
ment that was paid him at the | 
gate Rotary conference by th: 
president of the Institute of J 
ists, who rose and voiced the co 
lations of his old colleagues to 
his new preferment. 


Rotary’s New President 


an organization 
forty-four 


FTXHE presidency of 

| which has members in 
countries calls for more than ordinary 
attainments on the part of the incum- 
bent. In addition to the diplomatic and 
executive qualifications needed, it must 
be remembered that in the case of 
Rotary International the president will 
have very little if any time for his own 
business for two years after his elec- 
tion. It is therefore essential that he 
be a man who can train his own busi- 
ness associates as wisely as he can di- 
rect the affairs of a large international 
group. Otherwise he cannot safely 
leave his affairs for so long a period. 

Israel Bird Sutton, or “Tom” Sutton 
as he is known to his many Rotary 
friends, has had unusual opportunities 
to qualify himself for this responsible 
post. His contribution to Rotary prog- 
ress during the past several years has 
been of great value; his contribution 
during the coming year should mean 
much to the future of the organization. 

“Tom” Sutton was born in Saginaw, 
Michigan, on April 29th, 1884. When he 
was about eleven, his family moved to 
Denver, Colorado, where he continued 
his education and later studied at both 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


the University of Colorado and the Uni- 
versity of Denver. These institutions 
have turned out many men who later 
made mining history, so that it was not 
surprising that in March, 1908, he 
should seek employment with Mexican 
mining concerns. In 1912 he took up 
new interests when he became a part- 
ner in the General Machinery and Sup- 
ply Company, S. A., of Tampico and 
Mexico City. By December of 1917 he 
had acquired control of that company 
which does a general hardware jobbing 
business in the southern republic. 

Since then he has been associated with 
additional enterprises. He is president 
of the Fabrica de Cavos de Tampico, 
S. A., director of the Banco de Tamaul- 
ipas, founder and director of the Tam- 
vico Oxygen Producing Company, S. A., 
and one of the founders and directors 
of the American Chamber of Commerce 
of Tampico, of which he was president 
in 1918. 

In Rotary, as in business, he showed 
a disposition to be on hand when and 
where things were beginning. So he be- 
came a charter member and an organ- 
izer of the Rotary Club of Tampico. In 
1922-23 he was a director of that club 


and in 1925 the Board of Directors of 
Rotary International appointed hin 
governor of the Third Rotary District 
which includes the Retary clubs of 
Mexico. At the Denver convention hy 
became a director of Rotary Interna 
tional and at Ostend he was chosen fo: 
third vice-president. On various trips 
in behalf of Rotary he has visited more 
than half the countries where Rotary 
clubs are found. Everywhere his know 
edge of languages has been a distinct 
asset to the organization. 

He is married and has two sons and 
four daughters. One of the sons is at 
present a student in the school at Lau- 
sanne where, incidentally, are found 
many of the children of those whose 
work is connected with the League of 
Nations. 

President Sutton was elected presi- 
dent by acclamation. This, in itself, 
was an auspicious beginning. He un 
derstands American aggressiveness as 
well as Latin politeness; he has had 
many opportunities for cosmopolitan 
influence ;—the organization will have a 
leader with every personal attribute 
conducive to amity among the peoples 
with whom he will come in contact. 








Convention Registration by 








Clubs Clubs Clubs 

Repre- Mem- Repre- Mem- Repre- Mem- 

sented bers Guests Total sented bers Guests Total sented bers Guests Tot 
Argentina l 2 3 5 a 1 2 0 2 en 1 1 0 1 
Australia l l l 2 Germany ...... a 1 2 0 2 aan 1 1 0 | 
Austria i | 0 1 Great Britain and Philippine Islands........ 1 3 0 
Belgium . 83 =e eee ee: 4 1 

zZ 3 sURtEMAIA  ............. ee © 

~ mer 65 180 102 282 BURN fini ndescednansoce 2 4 0 4 Spam te : ° . ; 
Chile 4 6 3 9 India 0 0 1 5 Shawnee . ’ a 
China .. 9 9 1 3 Italy 9 19 5 24 United States, includ- 
Colombia 1 1 0 1 GO scecernamiavn 2 4 1 5 ing Porto Rico, Canal 
Cuba ....- 7 10 3 1 Mexico ..... : 9 24 6 30 Zone and Hawaii...... 1,884 5,427 3,373 8,80: 
Czechoslovakia 6 ) 4 New Zealand ........ 2 3 6 9 i 
Denmark .. . 0 0 1 l ee CE eee 1 2 0 2 PI iis cichacicecbla tide taeliiaistaaeniniennicniicaslantins -9,448 
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“Pl put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.”-—-Midsummer Night's Dream. 


wes $40,000 Secure Purer Milk Revue Plays 

Student Fund For Their City To $8,000 House 

rREATOR, ILLINOIS. — For several VALPARAISO, CHILE, — Rotarians of St. Louis, MissourI.—Again the r 
s local Rotarians have maintained Valparaiso were much interested in vue staged by local Rotarians was a 
tudent-loan fund. The fund, main- city milk. It was not—they thought distinct success. Practically every seat 


dis- in Moolah Temple was taken, and the 


ed by annual contribution, has ma- always the kind that ought to be 
$8,000 


ally assisted a number of deserving tributed to children, or even adults. box office reported selling some 
lents. This activity particularly ap- Presently a committee was organized, worth of tickets. When expenses are 
Rotarian Paul R. made up of a few well-known physi- deducted there will be something like 


iled to the late 
$5,500 to finance the work of the Mis 


ibbuck. After his death on May cians selected by the club. The com- 
‘th it was found that he had left a_ mittee studied the situation; made a re- 
10,000 bequest which will bring in port, which was handed to the munici- 
2,800 annually for the student-loan pal authorities. Much more sanitary privileged boys. In a curtain spee 
methods of distribution, much cleaner the club president stated that at Camp 
Rive ", where 


souri Society for Crippled Children and 


the work of the Rotarians among under 
*h 


ind—thereby making it possible for 
the club to assist many more young dairies are now found in Valparaiso. Taconic on the Meramec 
the Rotarians’ entertain | 


eople. As a mark of ap- 
poor boys, there is a club- 


preciation the club decided 
that henceforth the fund | 
should be named after Ro- | 


house under’ construction 
which will be available for 
tarian Chubbuck. use this season. It has 
3 ‘ since been completed and 
Trophy For | has been dedicated to the 
City Gardeners | employed boys of the city. 

SALFORD, ENGLAND.—The 
first organized effort of 
Salford Rotary on behalf 
of a local charity was a 
minstrel show which netted 
more than $600 for the 
Home for Friendless Boys. 
The club has also decided 
to present a trophy, to be | 
competed for by window- 
box gardeners in the indus- 
trial areas of the city, at 
the great Peel Park floral 


féte, 


Two Hundred Scouts 
{t Jamboree 

WEsT POINT, MISSISSIPPI. 
—Fostered and brought to 
this city by the boys work 
committee of the local Ro- 
tary club, the annual Boy 
Scout Jamboree of this six- 
county area proved a great 
success. More than two 
hundred Scouts, Scoutmas- : es ‘| nection with the Boys’ 
ters, and executives enjoyed The general smoothness with which every convention detail was Training School at Bow- 
themselves thoroughly. So handled for the comfort and convenience of the thousands of visi- manville. The report fur- 
did the forty-two Rotarians ‘rs, was due to the splendid work of three Rotarians. Above ther states that the Rotary 


; A Arthur E. Larkin, chairman of the Host Club Executive Commit- 
who went out to serve the tee, and Edgar F. Zelle, president of the Rotary Club of Minneap. Clubs of Ontario have 
barbecue, applaud the olis. Enthusiastically supporting these two men were the two hun- agreed to help finance this 
medal winners, and other- dred and sixty members of Minneapolis Rotary. Below—Howard building, and that Toronto 
wits ehiieit Rabati H. Feighner, convention manager, of Rotary headquarte rs in Chi- ying: 
: sp y: cago—the “man behind the scenes.” Rotary has voted $10,000 


Take Cripples To 
Lecture on Art 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


| Thirty-nine crippled chil 
dren were taken to the 
| Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts to hear Rotarian Karl 
S. Bolander talk of various 
pictures. The Rotarians 
who provided transporta- 
tion were as much inter- 
ested in the hour’s lecture 
as the children. Also the 
Rotarian florist has been 
doing his bit by providing 
potted plants for the school 
rooms of these children. 


To Aid Plan 


For $25,000 Gymnasium 





WELLAND, ONTARIO.— A 
note in the Rotary Herald 
of Welland mentions a 
project for a $25,000 gym- 
nasium to be erected in con- 
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This snapshot was taken in the garden where Paul Harris, President Emeritus, had tea 


with Rotarians of Zurich 


Left to right are: 


Mrs. Grieder, wife of Rotarian Edgar 


Grieder of Zurich: President Cony Staehelin of Zurich and Mrs. Staehelin; and Paul. 
The founder of Rotary visited clubs at Paris, Berne, Basel, Zurich, Cologne, The 


Hague, Amsterdam, and Hamburg, as well as several in the British Isles. 


See also 


the item on page 32. 


for the fund Apparently the gym 
nasium will be built by the Provincial 
Government in case other funds are 


not available, but it was thought that 


the Rotarians would take more inter- 


est in the matter if they had a financial 


stake in the work. 


Lecturer For 
Pacific Voyage 
TIENTSIN, CHINA.—The Mandarin, 
bulletin of the local Rotary club, states 
that the S. S. Taiyo-Maru (22,000 tons) 
will be at the service of Rotarians at- 
Pacific Conference 
The Nip- 


have de- 


tending the second 
on October Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. 
pon Yusen Kaisha officials 
cided to have on board Mr. James King 
Steele, F. R. G. S., editor of the 
Japan, who will 


monthly magazine, 


give the passengers much helpful in- 
formation about Japan before the ship 
puts out the gangplank at Yokohama. 
The Tokyo 


for a supply of song books on board. 


Rotary Club will arrange 


Workers Are 
Guests 

GULFPORT, MISSISSIPPI.—At a recent 
meeting of Gulfport Rotary it was the 
duty of each member to bring with him 
as his guest his secretary, chief clerk, 
file clerk, or stenographer. The meet- 
ing proved exceptionally interesting and 
it is possible that other clubs will try 
this plan. 


Nineteen Clubs Represented 
{t Children’s Village 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 

Rotarians of nineteen clubs in this vi- 
cinity gathered at Dobb’s Ferry for six 
hours of frolic with the youngsters in 
Children’s Village. This is a home for 
children, at present tenanted by four 
hundred boys and forty girls, and is 
entirely non-sectarian. Guy Gundaker 


was the principal speaker, and the sil- 
ver cup for temporary possession of the 
club getting most points in the athletic 
meet went to Peekskill. 
because it is hoped that this gathering 
will become an annual event. A parade 
of Rotarians, a military parade by the 
village cadet battalion, and a surprise 
feature by village students, were other 


Temporary, 


items on the program. 


Testimonial To 
President Emeritus 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—The bulletin of 
the local Rotary club announces that 
Rotarians of the Thirty-seventh Dis- 


trict (Vermont and New Hampshire) 





August | 99 


have organized to erect a test 
to Paul Harris, the founder of | 
They contemplate purchasing 

brick chapel at Wallingford, V« 
(Paul’s early home), and transf 
it into a Rotary museum. Abou 
000 will be required for the proj 
a committee has been formed to 
successful plans for this tribute 


Books For 
Seamen 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND.—A new ite 


pears in the long list of activit of 
Bristol Rotary. The clubs’ service con 
mittee is collecting books for the Brit 
ish and Foreign Sailors’ Society, to 
form libraries for ships leaving 


port of Bristol. 
secured, but 


A good respons: 


been more volume 


needed. This might suggest simila 


tivity in other ports. 


Crippled Children 
Prove Their Worth 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. — Robert Bis 
has this to say in the Rotary Remi 
of Cleveland for March 26th: 


“With intense interest I have b 


watching the development of some of 


the crippled girls and boys who ha 
come to our attention during the 

five years. In the past year ten boys 
and girls have been referred to 
State Rehabilitation Service for voca 
tional training. Out of these, t! 
girls and one boy have entered bus 
ness college, two boys 
rained in dental mechanics, one 
watch repairer, and one girl is in co 
lege preparing to be a teacher. Tv 


are being 


As a demonstration for the International Assembly these officers and committee ch: 
men of the Rotary Club of Gary, Indiana, were “visited” by a “district governor” w 


was Harry Rogers, Past International President. 


Their unrehearsed responses to | 


questioning by the “district governor” caused President Sutton to say that during ! 


two terms as a district governor he had seen no better group of club officials. 


= 
Seco 


from the left, front row, is Hal Mauzy, past president; third from left in the back r 
is Harry Hall, new president, and fifth from left of the same row stands Charlie Lea 
former member of Chicago Rotary, organizer of the Gary club, and its first preside 
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These men are all faculty members or students of the schools and colleges in or near Minneapolis. They were specially selected 
for their knowledge of various languages, and they gave great assistance to the overseas Rotarians at the convention. Many of these 
linguists were on hand throughout the whole period, and devoted much time to interpretation and translation 


of the girls in business college are quite 
badly crippled, and when we first knew 
them, they seldom, if ever, went away 
from home. We have obtained very 
good results from corrective treatment, 
and now they are coming daily into the 
‘ity from the country. The boy who 
was trained as a watch repairer is now 
employed. He is not only caring for 
himself, but is helping to support his 
widowed mother and three sisters.” 


Ben Franklin’s Club 
“The Junto” 


MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA.—Several Ro- 
tary clubs have the pleasant custom of 
making some local boy a “Rotarian” 
temporarily so that he may pass along 
the teachings to other lads. Recently 
Paul Pinson, a budding orator, was se- 
lected by Muskogee Rotary for this at- 
tention. He told the regular Rotarians 
that Benjamin Franklin and _ three 
other printers organized a club called 
“The Junto” in 1727, and that the code 
of ethics adopted by this early society 
had much in common with that of mod- 
ern Rotary clubs. 





Balloonists 


Dropped In 


WINSTON-SALEM, NoRTH CAROLINA.— 
When Charles Dolfus and George Cor- 
mier, pilots of the French balloon in the 
Gordon-Bennett trophy race landed in a 
pond at Walnut Grove near here, the 
international relations committee of the 
Winston-Salem club hastened to invite 
them to the club luncheon. The pilots 
were entertained at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs, C. C. Williams (Mrs. Williams 
being a native of France), were taken 


to many places of historical interest in 
the neighborhood, and finally were the 
guests of honor at the club luncheon. 
Balloonist Dolfus made a brief speech, 
acknowledging the courtesies to them, 
and praising Colonel Lindbergh. 


Hospital Ward 
Is Opened 

ASHFORD, ENGLAND.—Mrs. P. H. 
Jones, wife of the president of Ashford 
Rotary, turned the golden key presented 
by vice-president E. A. Jackson, and 
unlocked the door of the Rotary Club 
Ward in the new Ashford Hospital. 
Then she unveiled the tablet over the 
door commemorating the fact that this 
wald was built with funds amounting 
to $13,000 which the club raised by 
means of a tombola held two years ago. 


District W eek 
Interests Crowds 


HOMESTEAD, PENNSYLVANIA. — Local 
Rotarians took active part in Home- 
stead District Week which taught the 
local populace the civic, industrial, com- 
mercial, and historical aspects of their 
community. Industries and civic or- 
ganizations were invited to display 
their products or materials advertising 
their particular institution in the show 
windows of seventy-six business houses. 
Each organization was assigned one 
window, and the merchants took advan- 
tage of this gigantic exposition by dis- 
playing their most select wares in an- 
other of their windows. School children 
were told about the history and other 
interesting phases of their home town. 
Sermons and speeches were delivered, 
attractive signs advertising the occa- 


sion were placed at the entrances to 


the town. Thousands of people turned 


out to view the exhibits. 


Five Hundred 
Consecutive Meetings 

LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS Among the 
list of contenders for the Rotary at 
tendance title appears the name of Ben 
Donovan of this city, who has attended 
his 520th consecutive Rotary luncheon 
Someone with a statistical mind has es 
timated that on the conservative esti 
mate of an hour and a quarter for each 
luncheon, Rotarian Donovan has put in 
the equivalent of four solid weeks, day 
and night, at these affairs. 

Besides being a conscientious at 
tender, Rotarian Donovan has been ac 
tive in committee work and served for 


several years on the board of directors 


Prepare 
Vemorial Roster 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT.—Like othe 
Rotary clubs, that at Hartford has 
been fortunate in having some men who 
seemed particularly well qualified to in 
terpret Rotary teaching. This was true 
of Leo A. Korper, who recently passed 
away after a very short illness. As a 
tribute to this past president it was 
thought well to prepare a specially ar- 
tistic roster of the club—and each mem- 
ber was assessed $5 to cover the ex- 
pense. Actually it was found that the 
cost came to about $12.50 per capita, 
but the difference was made up by in- 
dividual contributions. The Hartford 
club wishes to pass along the benefit of 
their experience to any other club 
which has a roster problem. 
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The Observer 


Watches the World Pass By at the Convention 


HE Observer was one of more 
than nine thousand delegates to 
the International Rotary Conven- 

tion at Minneapolis. He was just one 

of the common men in the ranks with 

He was just like more 

who just 


no official office. 
than nine thousand 
went and sat and listened and lived Ro- 


others 


tary during those few days. 


It was a great convention. Many 
who have attended others in years gone 
by, went home feeling it was the best 
to date. The Minneapolis club, with 
the aid of the St. Paul club, outdid it- 
self in hospitality. Never did a con- 
vention of such size move with greater 
finer spirit of 
harmony and goodwill. From the hour 
we arrived and were met at the depot 
until the moment we left town, we were 


smoothness or with a 


made to feel more than welcome. Noth- 
ing we undone for 
our comfort and pleasure. Each of us 
keys of the city in his 


needed was left 


carried the 
pocket. 
The Observer enjoyed every session 
in which various problems and view- 
points of Rotary were discussed. Many 
were given by 


addresses 


admirable 
prominent men from all over the 
world. The program committee should 
feel highly complimented at the suc- 
cess of their efforts. 

Yet The Observer was interested far 
more in another thing. Such conven- 
tions are held for one purpose alone, 
—namely, to give vision to the rank 
and file in Rotary. The old seer said, 
“My people perish for lack of vision.” 
It is simple to describe the external 
features of such a convention. It is 
not so easy to put into words the spirit 
and the heart throbs of such a gather- 
ing. One may stand on Pike’s Peak 
early in the morning and watch the 
splendor of a sunrise, thrilled to the 
very roots of one’s nature. It is not 
easy to go back home to our own town 
and thrill the neighbors with a descrip- 
tion of such a scene. So it is impos- 
sible through words to bring to others 
not at Minneapolis something of the 
wonderful spirit present. 

Rotary has its critics. Many men 
outside of Rotary are cynical about the 
mottoes of Rotary with their emphasis 
on “Service above Self” and “He 
profits most who serves best.” If such 


men could have been present at Minne- 
apolis and could have sat through five 
vronderful days with us, The Observer 
ceels certain they would catch some- 
thing of the vision and lose some of 
their cynicism. 


The rank and file of Rotary scattered 
all over the world in forty-four nations, 
in small hamlets as well as in large 
cities, to a certain extent, I believe 
lacks vision. The ordinary member 
who lives only in his local club is usu- 
ally a narrow Rotarian. Rotary spells 
growth. To bring such a narrow Ro- 
tarian into the atmosphere of a Minne- 
apolis convention means that such a 
man goes back enthused and thrilled 
anew with the possibilities of Rotary. 
The Observer sat for hours in his seat 
watching the world go by. Men from 
every state in the United States and 
from more than thirty other nations of 
the world, passed before him. The 
whole world marched to and fro in those 
halls, in heart fellowship together. The 
Observer asked numerous men as they 
sat by his side, “What is there in Ro- 
tary which compels nine thousand men 
and women, you among them, to leave 
their businesses, travel many days and 
weeks, spend much money, to attend 
such a convention? Here we are, we 
do nothing, we just sit here and fellow- 
ship together, and finally disband and 
go home. What is there in Rotary 
which brings this all about?” No sat- 
isfactory answer was ever given The 
Observer but with one accord every 


man questioned replied, “Isn’t it 
splendid.” 
The thought that kept surging 


through the brain of The Observer was 
that here we hard-headed business men 
ef the world are united by an ideal. 
No selfishness of purpose animates us. 
We are not joined together in Rotary 
for benefiting each other materially. 
Our ideal is so to live in our business 
lives as to help change world condi- 
tions. Minnapolis impressed The Ob- 
server as a great uprising of business 
men who have seen professional ec- 
clesiastics fail, who have seen poli- 
ticians and diplomats fail, who have 
seen selfish business men fail, and who 
are convinced that only by instilling 
the ideals of service into the rank and 
file of the business men of the world, 
can we make this a safe place in which 
to live. To gather inspiration for this 
method of attacking the world’s prob- 
lems was the purpose of our gathering. 


HE Observer listened to many 

splendid addresses, to discussions of 
boys work and other forms of commu- 
nity service as organized clubs, but he 
was mightily pleased to note that all 
these things were held in subordination 
to the one great object of Rotary which 


is that the individual Rotarian 
do the greatest service to humar 
living a true life of service in th: 
ness in which he is engaged. N 
can compare with this in br 
about better relations among men 
is the spirit which, pushed to the 
of the world, will ultimately sol, 
ternational difficulties. When bus 
men of all nations shall regard 
service they render one another as 
determining factor in every deal, t 
can be no friction. It is a great 
and it works. 

The rare spirit of brotherhood amo: 
the delegates present was unexcel| 
No formal introductions were ne 
Each delegate looked into the eyes 
every other delegate and felt at onc 
a common bond for we were all of on 
spirit and one heart with a common 
ideal of service. 

The Convention is over. More than 
nine thousand delegates are scattered t 
the ends of the earth. The hundreds of 
overseas delegates from as far away as 
China, Japan, Australia, South Africa, 
South America, and Europe are stil! 
traveling homeward. Each goes back 
to bury himself in the mass of human- 
ity of which he is a part. Men ask if 
Rotary will go to seed or if it will en- 
dure. Minneapolis is the answer to 
this question. It cannot die. If Ro- 
tary were founded on the idea of being 
Rotarians solely in order to help one 
another selfishly to prosper in busi 
ness, then it would not endure. But 
with Rotary emphasizing that the only 
rule of business is to see how much we 
may serve humanity through our busi- 
nesses, we know it shall never die. It 
breathes of the eternal. 

So The Observer observed. We went 
We did nothing. We listened. We 
mingled with folks of like ideals in 
business from the ends of the world 
We stood on Mount Rotary and saw th: 
sunrise of a greater civilization brought 
about by business men joined by an 
ideal of service. We found new courag: 
for our own weak purposes. We found 
we are not alone in our passion for 
better world. We have come back * 
our little corners to live and work. \\: 
see more clearly our tasks, and th 
importance in the world scheme. 


The Observer regrets that not m: 


could have been there. For as a n 
thinketh, so he liveth. All of us, ! 
believe, need vision. That is w 


Minneapolis gave. 
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Rotary Today and 
Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 8) 


lividing the subjects for these as- 
lies, the groups may be smaller 
that each one of you may be given 
pportunity to join in the discussions 
a freedom and earnestness that 
bring new ideas to our problems 
new energy to carry forward the 
vities fostered by Rotary. If you 
club officers you will desire to learn 
methods of other officers and in turn 
1 can give out of your own experi- 
e helpful suggestions. If you are a 
mmitteeman assigned to Vocational 
vice, Club Service, or Community 
vice and Boys Work, you will have 
semblies that will interest you. 
If you are interested in boys work, 


rippled children’s work, student-loan | 


funds and other matters of community 
ervice, I trust that you will embrace 
the opportunities afforded this week 
both to give and to receive along these 


nes. 


Rotana Today: This implies a yes- 

terday as a background for today. 
The background of Rotary is such a 
brief span as history goes, that there is 


no need here today to reiterate the rec- | 


ord of past achievements. Rotary’s 
growth has been phenomenal, yet 
growth may be but the evidence of fleet- 
ing interest. Other organizations have 
grown more rapidly than has Rotary, 
only to become stagnant and perhaps to 
die. It is not enough to say that we 
have arrived until we answer the ques- 
tion “Where and to what purpose?” It 
is idle to boast that there are nearly 
seven times as many Rotary clubs to- 
day as there were ten years ago and 
that there has been a gain of almost 
100,000 members in that ten-year 
period. 

It is also idle to boast that Rotary 
is a panacea for all of the ills of the | 
world. It is not, nor will it be. It has | 
grown to its present position for two} 
reasons. First, Rotary ideals justify 
its existence. These ideals are as| 
fresh today as they were in the begin- | 
ning and I believe that we have come | 
to understand them better. Also Ro- 
tary activities and objectives have been 
sane and wholesome. Men’s lives have 
been quickened into a zeal to be helpful 
to others. The work of Rotary has} 
been ideal. It has also been practical. 

It was perhaps two thousand years 
from the stylus and wax of the Roman | 
to the self-filling fountain pen and bond | 
paper of today. Yet the progress of | 
the race could be written in terms of | 
this evolution. 

In Rotary we are thinking in terms | 
of but twenty-three years and from| 


Paul P. Harris, number one of club | 
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Trovusanps 


ot motorists are 
seeking the best road 


to roam—the road 





apts . combining scenic variety 

Wye Af and charm with thoroughly 

Sin, MO comfortable stopping places 

om a Vi to break the journey. Of all 

~~ | the interesting trips in America, 
mt ie f the Four Great United Trails 

l aN) stand out preeminent. Each way 
ff (23h) /// lies endless adventure by day—and 


by night, the chance to 





= 
Stop at UNITED | the Sign 


of a Good Hotel 





Let us send you the story of these mem- 


[®cHudsonValey | orable tours, illustrated with large main 
M aon BA route maps. Address your request to 
| United Hotels headquarters in New York 


or ask for the booklets at any of the 





Hotels in the United System 


The ROOSEVELT New York ¢ 
The BENJAMIN FRANKLIN Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wa 
The BANCROFT Worcester, Mass 
The ROBERT TREAT Newark j 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

Pate N 
The STACY-TREN1I Trent N. J 
The PENN-HARRIS Harrisburg, Pa 
The TEN EYCK Albany, N. ¥ 
The ONONDAGA Syracuse, N. ¥ 
The ROCHESTER Rochester, N. ¥ 
The SENECA . 
The NIAGARA 
The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa 
The PORTAGE Ak oO 
The DURANT Flint, Michiga 
The PRESIDENT Kansas ¢ M 
El CONQUISTADOR* Tucson, A 








IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL Moutrea 
KING EDWARD HOTEL I t 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT Ha 
The CLIFTON 


Niagara Falls 
The PRINCE EDWARD Winds 
The ADMIRAL BEATTY Saint Jobo. N. RB 
# Opening November, 1928 
ry _ ‘“ T . ry. . 
The Four Great United Trails 
Motorists are invited to send for one or more of the following trail booklet 
1. Trail of Two Countries—From Salem, Mass., to Saint John, New Brunswick 
2. Loop-the-Lakes Trail— Circling Lake Erie and Lake Ontario to Montreal 
3. Hudson Valley-Montreal Trail — From New York to Montrea 
4. Blue and Gray Trail—From New York through Pennsylvania and Virginia 


UNITED HOTELS 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 25 West 45th St., New York 


4filiatd AMERICAN HOTELS CORPORATION 














38 
number one, to John Jon number 
fifteen in club number twenty-seven 
hundred. It is not a long time, but 
as organizations go Rotary made 
the most phenomenal progress of any 
organization of its kind in the world’s 
hi tory. What are the marks of the 
progress of Rotary? 

(1) Its growth numerica and geo- 

graphically; 

(2) Its growth in its obligation 

(3) Its growth in object 

(4) Its growth in opportunities. 

Rotary’s growth in numbers and na- 
tions! It is not easy to visualize the 
first club and its experiments in fel- 
lowship and its interest in the vocations 
of the early members. Then came the 
second club, the third, and finally the 
hundredth. There was the embryo or- 
ganization which finally emerged into 


the national and then the international 
organization. 
If we had the first 


first Rotary office and it 


in the 
speak, 


typewrite! 
could 

Then there 
the 
The publications rec- 
ord the gradual and then the phenom- 
the clubs and their 
growth numerically 


volumes it could tell 
was the first 
first ROTARIAN. 


what 


pamphlet and later 


enal growth of 
But 
is not only a matter of 
Numbers mean op- 
serv- 


activities. our 


pride, but a 
challenge to work. 


portunity—opportunity demands 


ice, 


Progress of an ethical movement is 


easy to measure. It can be meas- 


not 
ured in neither figures of finance nor 
in man power, although these two meas- 
uring referred to 
and must of 
At the Ostend 
Harry Rogers reported Rotary in forty 
clubs. Since then 


rods are most often 


necessity be considered. 
convention, President 
nations with 2,595 
we have made progress numerically, for 
we now have Rotary in forty-four na- 
tions with 2,982 clubs. We have made 
the extension of 
tries and 337 The 
added are Ecuador, Bolivia, Germany, 
This extension by con- 


coun- 
countries 


a gain in four 


clubs. 


and Paraguay. 
tinents has been distributed as follows: 
North America, 204 clubs; Continental 
Europe, 38 clubs; the British Isles, 35 
clubs; South America, 48 clubs; Africa, 
2 clubs; Asia, clubs; and Australia 
and New Zealand, 7 clubs. 

Most notable in 
districts since July 1, 
District 


this extension by 
1927, 


3 under District 


have been 
the following: 


Governor Julio Zetina, 18 clubs; Dis- 
trict 37 under Anthony R. Parshley, 
18 clubs; District 48 under David 


Clark, 15 clubs, and the banner record 
for the year, District 64, the district 
of Eduardo Moore of Chile, 21 clubs. 
Other districts and district 
nors have made splendid progress, but 
the four outstanding ex- 


gover- 
these are 
amples. 


Rotary’s obligations: The obligation 


of Rotary International is to encour- 
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age, promote, extend, and supervise Ro- 


tary throughout the world. This is 
no easy task. I wish that each of you 
might have the privilege of sitting 


through a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, of several days’ duration, as 
these men earnestly, as your servants, 
attempt to plan wisely and well the 
affairs of our great and growing or- 
kaleidoscopic rapidity 
before you 
and en- 


ganization. In 
you 
problems which 
couragement, opportunities demanding 
countries awaiting exten- 
fotary world ask- 


spread out 
study 


would see 


need 


promotion, 
sion, and all of the 
ing for wise and economical and yet 
thorough administration. How prop- 
erly to coordinate and generally direct 
the activities of Rotary International 
in forty-four nations is a task worth 
the best thought of the best men that 
can be selected for that purpose. 

At the beginning of the year I sug- 
gested as a slogan “Take Rotary Seri- 
ously.” I did so from an earnest de- 
sire to provoke perhaps the thought 
throughout the organization that Ro- 


tary, which has grown past its ex- 
perimental stages, is one of the most 
serious and worth-while of modern 


movements. To my great pleasure I 
found an instant response throughout 
Rotary to this slogan. Not that slogans 
mean anything in themselves and far be 
it from us to suggest that this organi- 
zation can be operated or projected for- 
ward merely by the repetition of catch 
phrases. But, I do believe and I am 
convinced that the obligations of Ro- 
tary are accepted more sincerely with 
each succeeding year. I am happy to 
assure you that I have seen a 
more serious-minded body than your 
board of directors, your district gover- 
nors, district chairmen, and officers 
generally of Rotary who have served 
in this administration. 


never 


;XTENSION and supervision: The 

obligation for extension is one 
which none will deny. There are still 
thousands of cities in territory now 


open for extension which must have Ro- 
tary. The saturation point has not yet 
been reached in North America nor in 
the British Isles. 

The obligation upon Rotary Inter- 
national for the proper supervision of 
Rotary throughout the world is a tre- 
mendous one. It is sufficiently difficult 
where Rotary is well districted and 
where Rotary conferences are a fre- 
quent occurrence. The success of the 
work of our special commissioners has 
been proven. But these special com- 
missioners are kept more than busy 
with extension—and what _ splendid 
work they have done. 

The five-year period during which 
Fred Warren Teele acted as special 
commissioner in Mexico and in Evu- 
rope, marked an epoch in the progress 
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of Rotary. Our other special « 
sioners have been exceedingly 
in South America, Australia, As 
Africa. Their work for extens 
been splendid but the follow-u; 
clubs have been established fu 

a very real and tremendous prob 

The work of the Canadian A 
Committee has been exceeding! 
cessful. Out of its success have 
demands elsewhere. European 
sion is being carried forward spl 
under the supervision of T. C. 
sen working in conjunction wit 
staff of the Branch Secretariat at 
ich, under Assistant Secretary R 
Williams. We feel that extens 
Europe will go forward as nevé 
fore. 

Following an insistent deman 
closer cooperation among the clubs o; 
the continent of Europe and of 
British Isles, the European Ad\ 
Committee, representative of the clubs 
in districts and those not districted, 
been planned. It is felt that this con 
mittee can and will be exceedingly hel; 
ful and will not only plan wisely f 
the conduct of Rotary in Europe, but 
will mean much for understanding 
among the nations represented. 

To coordinate and generally direct 
the activities of Rotary Internationa 
is one of its greatest obligations. Ih 
my visitations this year I have beer 
searching diligently for the Rotary 
different from the rest of the 
I have failed to find it. Business an 
professional men the world over ar 
the same in ideals and purposes of 
life. They are animated by the sam 
desire for fellowship, with the sam 
patriotic impulses for their native land, 
and with the same hope in universa 
brotherhood. Our great task, then, is 
to so coordinate the Rotarians of th 
world that we may go forward togethe! 
as a unit. 

Rotary’s growth in objects: What 
the genius of Rotary that it means 
much to us and is truly taking suc! 
lead in the affairs of men? 

Christ once said to his disciples, 
“Who do men say that I am?” They 
told him John the Baptist, Elijah, and 
one of the Prophets. He asked ther 
“But who say ye that I am?” 

We should, of course, be exerc 
about what the criticis say of Rotary 
No great movement ever escaped 
critics. Why should Rotary? Th 
has been much talk of counter pr 
ganda to the ravings of the critics, | 
wisely little has been done about 
The way to stop criticism is to so 
that the criticism falls of its 
weight. There is much loose Rot 
talk by Rotarians. Why is this? Sim 
because we do not know Rotary. Cla 
are made that are at once foolish : 
false. Why should not such | 
claims be criticised? The real prob 


wo! 
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tary today is not, “What do men and good may repair. No greater serv- her boys-work contribution she would 
‘Rotary is?” but “What do you ice can be done to the world at large have justified all of the time and effort 
tary say that it is?” than by Rotarians emphasizing con- expended in her twenty-three and a 
often have we been embarrassed stantly the higher standards of busi- half years of existence. There is a 
ng to define Rotary! It is diffi- ness practices. Codes of correct prac- thought among some that Rotary as an 
of definition. Frequently we have tice are constantly being writen into organization is losing interest in boys 
back on the old phrase, “It can’t the literature of all types of business work. Nothing, I believe, is farthe 
efined. It must be lived.” This and _ professional organizations. Ro- from the truth. It would be impos 
fact the answer. tarians everywhere are interested in the sible to stem the onward tide o7 th 
tarians who live aright answer vocational-service progran Rotariar inter n the boy Mo} 
of the criticism of the world. Community service and boys work: work for boys I believe has been ac 
is, however, another side to the The second committee co1 templated in complished during the past year than 
tion. There is little excuse for a the Aims and Obje ‘s legislation at 1” @ny year in Rotary’s history, and 
rian not knowing the fundamental Ostend is that of community service should be so. 
of Rotary, its aims, its objects, and boys work. Let me Say in the As an outgrowth of the enthusiasm 


a reasonable amount of the prac- beginning that if Rotary had made no of leading Rotarian boys workers and 


side of its idealism. greater contribution to the world than’ sponsored, and to a certain degree sup 


MS and Objects Plan: Rapidly after 
Rotary was founded, a program | — 
developed. That program has _— 


many plans and systems come and || - se If ink 
n the process of its evolution. Last | | u | Dri 
ir at the Ostend Convention the ! | s 
ms and Objects plan, for some years | | : 
4 | s 
a minute and 


use in the British Isles, was adopted. | | ' 
‘Delicious and Refreshing 


— 


It was a new departure in committee 










rangement and nomenclature. I con- | | Se : 2 } 
"ess that I had a feeling of the futility | refresh yourself ms 2 | 
of attempting to develop in a single | | Awd SS 
year a fairly complete program under : 
the Aims and Objects plan. The com- | 
mittee headed by Past President Frank 
Mulholland, set itself to the task so 
vigorously that not only was a splendid aa \ | 
working plan evolved, but we find The happiest thought 
through reports of the district gover- you can have on a busy 
nors that more than seventy-five per : : ; ‘ se 
cent of the districted clubs have adopted day 1S CO pause a minute | : 
the plan in toto, have changed their and refresh yourself. 
constitutions and by-laws, and are find- It’s a2 good thought ai \ | 
ing the plan exceedingly satisfactory. ; 
This plan contemplates a continuity of have when you re tired. | 
effort in Rotary education from year to It’s a better thought 
year. ° — — a 

Vocational service: The Six Objects before you Ge tired. 
f Rotary from the “encouraging and ; Most of the time only 


fostering of the ideal of service as the 
basis for all worthy enterprise” to the 
“advancement of peace through a 
world fellowship of men united in the 
ideal of service” formed the basis not 
only for a profound philosophy of life 
but for a practical, helpful working out 
of Rotary’s idealism. Rotarians are | 
working men. The emphasis by Ro- 
tary upon service through vocation has 
had a distinct effect upon present-day 
civilization. 

In the Code of Practice of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce is sug- 
gested that the foundation of business 
is confidence which springs from in- 
tegrity, fair dealing, efficient service, 
and mutual benefit. Washington in his 
farewell address said, “Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and good 
may repair.” Rotary through its voca- 
tional-service program is suggesting the 
building of confidence locally, nation- 
ally and internationally by attempting || | 7T HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS| 
to raise standards to which the wise | 


a refreshing drink can 
give the needed refresh- 
ment. Coca-Cola is the 





one great drink of the 
millions because of its 


wholesome refreshment. 


With an ice-cold one, 
a little minute is long 





enough fora big rest. | 


The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ported, in its initial years by Rotary 
International, has come the Interna- 
ional Boys Work Conference which 


more than merely a 
workers gathered to- 


t 
bids fair to be 
congress of boys 
gether once a year, but to be a year- 
around organization ministering inter- 
nationally to boys workers and to 
boys-work organizations everywhere. 
Let our boys work go on with ever- 
increasing the sole 


and only objective of Rotary, but as 


emphasis, not as 
one of its prized offspring. 
The same may be said of work for 
Through the efforts 
International Society 


crippled children. 


f Rotarians the 


for Crippled Children has become a 
tremendous force. It has called the 
attention of the world to the crippled 


child in a truly remarkable manner. 


It is an objective of which Rotary may 
well be proud and to which Rotarians 
gi ever-increasing attention. 


should give 
work increase until 


Let interest in this 
in a few years a crippled adult may be 
a rare sight in any city. 

Community service is as broad as 


the community itself. A good Rotarian 
will find his place in helpful activity 
betterment. This 
the guest of Rotarians in scores 


inspected boys’ clubs, 


# eitiac have 
OL Cilles, I nave 


playgrounds, swimming-pools, hospi- 
tals, fraternity houses, homes for the 
crippled and aged, country clubs, ho- 
tels, homes of Chambers of Commerce, 
hurches, schools, colleges, yacht clubs, 

urthouses, and arenas for bull fight- 


which has been de- 
in the world. It 

is as common 
as the air we breathe, which makes 
the work of this part of Rotary’s plan 
a delight. Whether a Rotarian lives 
in the Arctics or in the Tropics, in the 
far East or far West, he is above all 
things enthusiastic for his community 


every one of 
cribed as the finest 
ie which 


a th ivice Nr 
this civic p1 


and its service. 
opportunities: There has 
way of legislative 


Rotary’s 
been much in the 
enactment in the brief history of Ro- 
tary. These enactments, 
however, have mainly had to do with 
clarifying Rotary law or adding safe- 
guards to the practical application of 
Rotary principles. When we consider 
that in large measure the success of 
Rotary has been predicated upon our 
classification scheme, compulsory at- 
tendance, fellowship, club autonomy, 
the informality of our district organi- 
zations, and the internationality of our 
recognize 


legislative 


aims and objects, we must 
that the present position of Rotary is 
due quite largely to a continuation of 
policy. 

Our long struggle for clean classifica- 
tions is bearing fruit. Subterfuges 
are far less common than formerly and 
greater intelligence is shown in the 
application of this rather technical 


phase of our organization scheme. 
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Fellowship in Rotary is as old as 
the organization itself. One of the 
busiest of the Crown Princes of Europe 
assured me a few months ago that the 
fellowship which he had in the Rotary 
club of which he was a member was one 
of the choicest experiences of his life. 
“There,” said he “I meet men whom I 
meet under no other circum- 
and with whom I delight to 

This year I have heard one 
totary exaggeration which I have 
never challenged. It is this: “Our 
Rotary club is the finest club for fellow- 
ship in all Rotary.” Truly we have 
come into a new era of friendship be- 
tween men. I was handed a trade let- 
ter a few days ago which was headed 
“Friendship.” In it the writer said, 
“It is a saying as old as time that to 
have friends one must be friendly, but 
business men have learned (unfortu- 
nately not all of them, however) that 
trade friendships are held together by 
the cement of integrity and square deal- 
ing. You count no man as your per- 
sonal friend unless, possessing also 
other likeable qualities, you know that 
you can ‘reach over and put your hand 
on him in the dark.’ In other words, 
he must be a man whose moral fiber is 
so strong, so clean, and so dependable 
that in every contact with him, you 
not only feel safe and secure, but be- 
tween you two there is a bond of urion 
that is best expressed by a friend of 
ours who says: ‘Man worships mother, 
loves wife, adores children, and reveres 
father, but the quality of feeling he 
bears toward the man he trusts and 
calls his friend has never been de- 
fined.’ ” 


would 
stances 
mingle.” 


yits each successive convention of 

Rotary International are found in- 
creasing groups of men and women of 
various nations seeking out old friends 
of former conventions. As these inter- 


national friendships grow and spread 


they form the nuclei for ever-widening 
groups in each Rotary nation filled with 
friendship for ever-widening groups of 
individuals in other nations. It is not 
too much to hope that great good can 
come from these contacts and that our 
Sixth Object, universal understanding 
and international peace, shall be greatly 
advanced by this fellowship. 

We sometimes use the words “club 
autonomy” without realizing that they 
refer to a sacred right. They represent 
the club’s Magna Charta or Declaration 
of Independence. We are constantly 
in danger of creating a model and 
saying every Rotary club should fit 
this model in every particular. If 
ever that day comes Rotary is doomed. 
It is necessary, of course, to safeguard 
the temporary and perhaps over-enthu- 
siastic ambitions of Rotary clubs. Fre- 
quently clubs have taken on obligations 
that have been disastrous, but strange 
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as it may seem, no club has e\ 
of over-enthusiasm. There ji 
danger in a club Coing too litt 
in doing too much. Community 
objectives are as necessary to : 
continued worthwhile existence 
broad national and internatior 
thusiasm. In other words, eve 

of our Six Objects should ha 
place in the organized effort of 

club. The only real criticism thi 
which I have heard of the new 

and Objects plan has been from 
organized clubs which feared thai 
former group of splendidly organized 
and functioning committees might not 
easily be fitted into the new plan. Let 
club autonomy mean the freedo: 
the individual unit to go forward int 
ever-increasing paths of service. 

Rotary Tomorrow: What is 
future of Rotary? We have asked our 
selves this question again and again 
Whenever I have doubts in my mind as 
to Rotary’s worthwhile place in thé 
world, I seek out some man of affairs 
who is not a Rotarian and ask hin 
whether he has had any contact wit! 
the Rotary movement and what is |! 
estimate of its place in the world. If 
he is a man who has recently traveled 
at all extensively or who has made ir 
telligent observation of our organiza 
tion in his own country, the answer in- 
variably gives me encouragement. 

Just recently I called upon two suc! 
men. One was a distinguished states 
man, the other a great churchman. 
Both have the broadest international 
contacts. The statesman said of Ro- 
tary, “I believe that this organization 
will in the future have a remarkabl 
influence in bringing understanding 
among the nations.” The churchman 
said, “I look upon Rotary as I hav 
seen it in India, Australia, and Amer- 
ica, as one of the greatest opportuni- 
ties for good that the world has seen 
It will have a great influence in thé 
future of civilization.” It is such words 
of praise as these, and they are not 
uncommon, that give us heart for th: 
ultimate results of our efforts. 

I sometimes feel that we do not ap 
preciate the dignified place which It 
tary holds in the world. The fact t 
Rotary has among its members kin; 
princes, presidents, men high in chu 
and state in every nation where Rotary 
abounds is but an indication of 
latent possibilities in touching dire: 
through the business and professio! 
men of these nations, every walk of | 
high and low, every type of endeav 
until Rotary shall wield a powerful 
fluence for good, and if that influe: 
maintains its integrity with unselfi:h 
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. new and a blessed relationship 
gy all men. 
re does Rotary’s future lie? It 
for us to deal in generalities, 


it will truly help to bring | 


k in terms of distances, of num- | 


and enlarged dimensions. The 


of Rotary does not lie essentially | 


- size or the gigantic proportions 


er endeavor. The emphasis must | 
ably come back and be placed | 
ely upon the individual. I recall 
years ago listening to that dis- | 
lished statesman of the war period, | 


David Lloyd-George. He was 
iking in the city of Indianapolis at 
headquarters of the American 


in. I recall a few of his sentences. | 


said, “The question has frequently 
en asked, ‘Who won the war?’ I can 
wer that question. I will tell you 
ho won the war.” We were all ex- 
ectant. Here was a man who could 
speak with authority ard he did, and 
when he answered the question every- 
ne was satisfied. He said, “I will 
tell you who won the war—the private 
soldier in the steel helmet won the 
ar.” 

The future of Rotary, therefore, is 
going to depend upon the future Ro- 
tarian. If that Rotarian of the future 
lives up to his ideals and his oppor- 
tunities and faces the world and her 
responsibilities with courage, with con- 
viction, and with an unselfish devotion 
to duty, the future of Rotary is secure. 
The future of Rotary will take care 
of itself and you and I shall have left 
behind us a heritage of which our de- 
scendants may justly be proud. 

“He profits most who serves best” 
is nicely summed up in the Spanish 
proverb, “He who would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies must carry the 
wealth of the Indies with him.” 

Rotary calls us to service. It is our 
God-given opportunity. Shall we re- 
spond? 


tinea 


Le adorn thyself with virtue, 








Let simplicity be thy guide, 
Let thy staff be staunchest courage, 
Wear thy robe with kindness dyed; 
By thy conduct prove thy manhood, 
Wrongs avenge by doing right, 
Banish from thy thoughts all hatred, 
Defend truth with all thy might; 
Stay cruel words and let not anger 
Make thy hand some brother smite; 
Should misfortune e’er betide thee, 
The Golden Rule will win the fight. 

—SHERWOOD P. SNYDER. 
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“| BATTLE CREEK |j3}} 
EGE Res anf Health 


, AF HE Battle Creek Sanitarium ar- 
BARE ranges for each guest a complete 
j vacation program—planned for each 
day with rest and health building in 
view. The wholesome palatable diet, 
expert physical direction and the out- 
door life, efficient medical service, if 
desired—refined, congenial compan- 
ionship—these and many other at- 
tractive features make the Sanitarium 
ideal as a vacation retreat. 
“SANITARIUM BOOK” 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
BATTLE CREEK, Box 22-A, MICH. 
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Flood-O.Lite, 


mony is opened with 

Oid Glory, a Flood-O- 

Lite Jr. helps make the 

event unusually impressive. 
Particulars on request. 
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International 
Trade Relations 


@ How may a Rotarian Manufacturer locate 
Rotarian agents? How may a broker secure 
the handling of certain kinds of goods, or 
how may some other business relationship 
be established? How may Rotarians indi- 
cate their desire to connect with other 
Rotarians because of their confidence that 
Rotarians are safe men with whom to do 
business? 

@ This column affords a medium through 
which Rotarians of various countries may 
seek to get acquainted with one another 


and develop mutually profitable business 
relations. 
“ ° SALES AGENT May we de 
Canadian velop the Canadian market for 
uur product if you make art es suitable for sale in 
a Retail Furniture Store r fabrics leather verings 
r Upholstered Furniture r materials r trimmings 
for Slippers Referen Canadian Bank of Com 
r The Richardson Importing ¢ lad Kitchener, 
Ciitar Canada 
IF YOU Streets 
REPRESENTATIVE 
DINAVIA 


for SCAN 
Pleese Write to 
DET HEMPELSKE HANDELSHUS 


COPENHAGEN K, DENMARK 


"While the publishers of THE ROTARIAN 
trust that all relations developing from contacts 
established through this column will prove mu- 
tually profitable, pleasant, and satisfactory in 
every way, they manifestly cannot assume any 
responsibility for the outcome of such relations. 


"Rate: Each insertion $1.00 a line (seven aver- 
age words to the line) or $14.00 per inch. Ad- 
dress: Advertising Manager THE ROTARIAN, 
221 E. Cullerton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 





International Trade Relations 


The Nineteenth Annual Convention of 
Rotary International held at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, passed a resolution providing for 
an additional standing committee of Rotary 
International to be designated as the “Inter- 
national Service Committee.” 

The purpose of this Committee is two- 
fold, “to assist Rotarians in clubs which are 
now attempting to perform such interna- 
tional service and to improve the present 
Committee system by providing a Commit- 
tee with leadership to correlate, direct and 
extend these activities. This Committee shall 
consist of five members appointed by the 
incoming President and shall be under the 
supervision of the Aims and Objects Com- 
mittee of which Committee the Chairman of 
the International Service Committee shall 
be a member.” 

The duty of the Committee will be to 
prepare for circulation helpful information 
and to give counsel relating to International 
Service. It will take over the work of the 
Vocational Service Committee with respect 
to the International Trade Relations activity 
which has been to assist Rotarians to do 
away with undesirable business practices on 
an international scale, This work is a direct 
approach to the Sixth Object activities 
which have as their objective the advance- 
ment of peace through the establishing of a 
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Rotary y el Companerismo 


(Continua de la pdgina 13) 


nuestras tareas, guiandonos con carino 
interés intenso, con sincera 


vivo, con 
amistad en las numerosas Oficinas y 
Comités con que deberiamos tratar. 


Habia también un batallon de no menos 
de 200 muchachas, en filas, cada una 
con su maquina de escribir, listas a 


| tomar el nombre, apellido, clasificacién, 


ciudad y pais, para hacer la inscripcién 
y dar el emblema con estos datos a cada 
Rotario. Jovencitas de 18 a 22 anos, 
bien presentadas, atentas, adivinando a 
los que apenas balbuciaban inglés, son- 
rientes para los que deseaban prolongar 
su inscripcién por horas. La sala co- 
rredor de mas de 100 metros de largo 
presentaba la animacion de un colmenar 
animado pero brillante, adornado con 
tanta muchacha hermosa, con senoras 
de distintos paises y hablas, con Ro- 


| tarios de los cuatro puntos cardinales 


| del mundo. 


Viajabamos (sin las moles- 
tias fisicas del viaje) al través del 
mundo; pero de un mundo intelectual, 


| los hombres mas selectos de entre los de 


sus respectivas localidades, los hombres 
dispuestos a servir a los demas no por 
la vanidad, que se sepa, sino por la 
intima satisfaccion de recibir en si el 
primer beneficio—el de perfeccionarse; 
hombres decididos a devolver a sus re- 
spectivas localidades el bien que cada 


| habitante recibe de su ciudad, orgullosos 


de sus Patrias, y de compenetrarse de 
que las banderas de cada Nacién son 
movidas, flameadas por las frescas 
brisas que vienen de las _ naciones 
vecinas y de otras lejana_ tierras. 
Bendito sea el Primer Rotario que 


| concibid y supo agrupar a los hombres 
| buenos y de buena voluntad de todo el 


orbe. 
La vida en Minneapolis fué de in- 


| tenso trabajo; pero de agradable tra- 


| todas. 


common standard of trading in all countries | 
| tensiones de exterminio, de muertes y 


of the world. 

With the establishment of this Interna- 
tional Service Committee it is hoped that 
increased activity will be evidenced in Sixth 
Object activities. The Secretary’s Office is 
well prepared to provide clubs with program 
suggestions and other material for the carry- 
ing out of this important work. Requests 
for information on this activity may 
addressed to the Secretary’s Office. 





bajo. La sesion nocturna del primer 
dia verificada en el Auditorium nos ha 
dejado la impresién mas grabada de 
Cerca de quince mil personas en 
una gigantesca sesion, asistida por una 
Banda de Musica de la Universidad de 
Minnesota. Quince mil personas veni- 
das de todas partes del mundo, sen- 
tadas en una platea enorme, circundada 
por galerias, parecia el Coliseo que nos 


| pintan de Roma, en los tiempos de los 


Césares; pero este alumbrado a giorno 
con luz movediza, cambiante, de todos 
los colores, a cada instante. Alla en la 
antigiiedad la Arena ocupada en entre- 


maldades; aqui la Arena ocupada por 
asientos para los hombres los mas bien 
dispuestos al bien del mundo. Alla 
fieste para satisfacer a un pueblo cruel 
y para crear pedestales de gloria a los 
usurpadores del Poder, a los violadores 
de la Ley. Aqui, todos sonrientes, en 


dulce consorcio de paz y de a: ists 
ansiosos de saber mejor la ma: 
poder ser util a los demas. Du 
mundo, los Rotarios, por la fuerza «; 
corazon, todos se penetraban 
enorme responsabilidad; y la risa 
habitual, a veces, se transforma) oe, 
una cara de atenta reflexion. 

Nadie vivia en casa aparte, para sj: 
nadie era egoista. Todos sabian qu 
éramos para los demas hombres, para 
nuestras familias; para nuestra |oca! 
dad; para nuestro pais; para 
los paises. Esta es yo creo, la dife- 
rencia de un Verdadero Rotario, de! qu: 
no lo es, aunque pertenezca a un R tary 
Club. Este ultimo se toma el titulo, 
por que tal vez le convenga; pero usa 
casa aparte; viajara entre Rotarios 
para esperar que le contemplen y | 
rindan acatamiento a su magnifica per- 
sona, haciendo casa aparte de la de sus 
hermanos en Rotary. El Rotario cd 
verdad, que fué el 99% de los que asis- 
tieron en Minneapolis, era social, amis- 
toso, orgulloso del Club que le habia 
costeado su viaje, orgulloso del pais que 
le honraba con su representaci6n; in- 
spirado, en una palabra, de los ideales 
de nuestra Institucién. Cada Rotario 
de estos trataba de hacer lucir las cuali- 
dades buenas de su pais o del pais que 
le enviaba, escribiendo en la Prensa lo 
que convenia dar a conocer, dando con 
ferencias por radio, invitando a sus 
demas compatriotas y a otros compa 
triotas a comidas o a almuerzos. 


todos 


[A Convencion recibid con arrobada 
~ majestad la lectura de la magnifica 
invocacién de Paul Harris, dejando en 
todos una satisfaccién tan grande po! 
haber crecido en nosotros estos senti- 
mientos de idealismo y una admiracion 
cada dia mas creciente por el fundado: 
de la Institucién maravillosa a la qu 
pertenecemos. Nada se olvida y los 
Clubs recientemente adheridos a Rotary 
son recordados especialmente, contes- 
tando de una manera que impresioné 
a toda la Asamblea el Doctor Wilhelm 
Cuno, Presidente del Rotary Club « 
Hamburgo. 

El Miéreoles se desayunaron 
Gobernadores entrantes, oyendo suges- 
tiones interesantes, para asistir todos 
después a la mas importante de todas 
las sesiones de la Convencién, la elec- 
cién del Presidente de Rotary Interna- 
cional y la designacién de los Direc- 
tores. El nombre de Sutton propuest 
y aceptado por una unanimidad a)bso- 
luta le nombra por aclamacién en meio 
de una salva de aplausos que en mi \ 'a 
habia sonado escuchar. Sutton, (e! 
Club de Tampico, Méjico, es el mas |n- 
ternacional de entre todos los Pr si 
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jue Rotary ha elegido. Su nom- 
nto supone una evolucién prac- 
Rotary hacia ser Rotary real- 
Internacional. Sonriente como 
iad, sincero, siempre atento, 
conciente de su responsabilidad, 
mbre une a todos los pueblos, a 
las razas, a todas las religiones. 
amblea le hizo una ovacién. Los 
jos de todo el Mundo, que de pie 
stiguaban su entusiasmo, su ad- 
_ su lealtad, su decidida y sincera 
acion a la grande obra interna- 
de acercamiento y de extension 
ana que se desarrollara en este 
yn una energia continuada y tenaz, 
le que todas las naciones ‘puedan 
‘ipar de los beneficios de servir 
y con agrado a los demas hombres. 


Sl- 


s trabajos leidos sobre tanto tema 
riano, las discusiones sostenidas 
, entender los topicos, las palabras 

tusiastas y encomiasticas con que el 
dente sostenia a cada uno de los 
nos tocaba tomar parte. 


> L trabajo de los diferentes Comités 

de Rotary fué intenso, provechoso y 
nada indeciso; nada sin ter- 
minar. La Asamblea se transformaba 
poco a poco en una Universidad efec- 

i, de eficaz ensenanza, con colegiales 
estudiosos, empenosos, avidos de saber 
y de poder llevar a sus Clubs los cono- 
cimientos que aqui habian aprendido de 
practica. se aprendia el cultivo 
le la amistad, que tiene que ser fecunda 
para nosotros, se practica el cultivo del 


lecidido; 


Pero 


franco companerismo: este adorno de la 
vida, este perfume de nuestra existencia. 

Cada pais tiene su matiz peculiar, y 
cada Nacién es recibida por los Ro- 
tarios con el mismo entusiasmo que, en 
se distingue al menor de 
Aqui se respeta, se ama 
la bandera de cada uno de los Rotarios, 
recordando que es una bandera que 
lleva en sus pliegues la brisa de la Paz 
y el reconocimiento que el patriotismo 
no esta renido con la buena voluntad 


cada familia, 
los hermanos. 


Rotary and 
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otras 


las 


para con 
es la expresién de él mismo. 


naciones, sino que 

Los dias pasados en Minneapolis no 
podran jamas borrarse de nuestra alma. 
dias juntos 
Convencion, sea 


Los recorridos sea en la 


en los numerosos 
paseos de recreo y de estudio dentro del 
radio vecino a la ciudad, han dejado en 
mi huellas 
mientras Es 


cuenta del efecto que ha impreso en mi 


pensamiento que perduran 


viva. imposible darse 


espiritu haber asistido a esta Conven- 
Mi ser rejuvenecido en 
tusiasmo, sentir 
nuestra Institucion. 

de tanto feliz acierto de Rotary, 
enorme utilidad para el individuo, para 
la comunidad, para el hogar y para su 
Patria; pero jamas habia sentido en mi 
efectiva 


cién. esta en- 


en profundo sobre 


Venia asombrado 


de su 


ser una compenetraciOn mas 


que cuando la Convencion ha reforzado 


mi conviccién de nuestro perfecciona- 


miento paulatino, ha senalado al trabajo 
por la localidad como un placer, como 


el mas hermoso de los sports; ha des- 


pertado como de nuevo mi amor al 
hogar, ha descorrido un nuevo hori- 
zonte, dejandome ver brillante, azul 


nitido el sol que me alumbra y me vivi- 
fica: los demas humanos. 

La Convencion es la mas grande y la 
mas feliz concepci6n ha podido 
ocurrirse a Rotary Internacional. Los 
hombres que hemos asistido a Minne- 
apolis llevamos ciencia en nuestro cere- 
bro, fé en alma, 
nuestro corazon y 
mos una voluntad 
tros Clubs, de extender 
idea de Rotary por todos los rincones a 
donde debamos dirigirnos. 

Me imagino que después de 
salido un invierno riguroso, 
haberse mantenido obligado a la lucha 
con la inclemencia y anhelante de me- 
jores dias, asi muchos y de 
repente apareciOd el sol de medio dia 
radiante, benéfico, vivificador y que nos 
alumbrara para el resto de nuestros 
dias, que nuestra vida entera: 
es la Convencién de Minneapolis. 


servir a 


que 


caridad 
todo lleva- 


nuestra en 


por sobre 
de estabilizar 


esta venturosa 


nues- 


haber 


de de 


veniamos 


esa 


es 


Fellowship 


(Continued from page 12) 


each visitor in order to register him 
and give to him an identification card 
for display on his coat. Young 
girls from eighteen to twenty-two years, 
personable, attentive, interpreting those 
who badly stammered their English, 
nd smiling at those who sought to pro- 
ng their registration for hours. The 
egistration hall had the appearance of 

bee-hive, full of life, brilliant, and 
mbellished with so many beautiful 
rls, with ladies from so many coun- 
‘les, Speaking so many languages, and 


with Rotarians from the four 
of the world. We found we were travel- 
ling throughout the world (without the 
physical inconveniences of the journey) 


corners 


—in an intellectual world—visiting the | 


leading men from their respective lo- 
calities, men ready to serve their fel- 
lows, not through vanity—at least not 
that we know of—but just out of the 


intimate satisfaction of being the recip- 


ients of the paramount benefit, that 
of perfecting oneself; men resolved to | 
(Continued on page 55) 
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tary? Comparatively few years ago a 
few men met in a small upper room, 


where great movements so often begin, 


in Chicago. Today it is a world in- 
fluence shaping the destinies of na- 
tions. Cromwell said, “No one goes 


so far as he who knows not whither 
he goeth.” 

Some one of your own poets. said, 
“I do not know beneath what sky nor 
on what seas shall be thy fate. I only 
know it shall be high; I only know it 
shall be great.” 

Let us face the truth. War is still 
an accepted part of the existence of 
nations. It has been politely defined 
as the use of violence to carry out acts 
of policy. 

The Great War revealed the stark 
realities of the case, and we now know 
what war is—maddened herds of na- 
tions locked together in the deadly con- 
flict in which new and malignant sci- 
ence endows with an efficient ferocity 
which makes it perfectly clear that 
such another war as that would leave 
civilization beyond repair. 

In the words of Lord Grey, “We 
must learn or perish.” 

This great assembly of business men 
and professional men can well appre- 
ciate, I am sure, two or three authorita 
After the Napoleonic 
wars, just about 100 years ago, the 
national debts of the world were $7,- 
000,000,000. Fifty years after the 
Crimean War, the American Civil War, 
Franco-Prussian War, and all the other 
wars having taken place, the national 
debts of the world were $22,000,000,- 
000. After the last war, today, the 
national debts of the world are $255,- 
000,000,000, 


tive statistics. 


Except in the United States of 
America and in Canada and the do- 
minions of the British Empire, there 
has been very little reduction of that 
crushing weight on the economic lives 
of the people. 

Do you wonder that trade is indif- 
ferent and spasmodic? Great and stag- 
gering as these totals are, greater and 
more deadly and awful than any of 
them is the horrible factor of loss of 
life, 

You cannot measure the value of life 
in statistics. All you can do is to 
estimate how much it costs to destroy 
it. 

Reckoning the known dead and those 
who were assumed to be dead because 
they were missing—the correct propor- 
tion of them—and underestimate, is to 
say that among the commoners 12,- 
000,000 lie dead today. These are 





those who went forth to return no 
more to the shattered homesteads and 


(Continued from page 26) 


the hearts of those who loved them. 
Over 20,000 wounded, and the sick, the 
old women, the young, run into grue- 
some totals far beyond real compre- 
hension. 

General Tasker Howard Bliss, the 
United States commissioner at the 
treaty on this side, estimated that to 
produce the energy and to use the 
material to destroy these 12,000,000 
lives cost $338,000,000,000. 

To what purpose has been this waste? 
I do not hesitate to say that the peo- 
ples of the world are deeply disap- 
pointed that after ten years so little 
progress has been made. 

I know two or three wars have just 
been escaped. What we want, though, 
is not escapes. We demand security. 

May I touch here upon a point which 
I judge I may not find in general agree- 
ment, but I cannot help saying it. 
Hostile tariffs are a great deterrent to 
world developmemt of peace and good 
will. Seven new countries were 
formed under the Treaty of Versailles. 
Instantly there sprang up seventy- 
seven new hostile tariff wars against 
the rest of the world. Though these 
frontiers for the moment may not 
bristle with hostility, they bristle with 
interference and prevention of inter- 
change of common necessity between 
one nation and another. The economic 
conference, I am glad to say, in which 
the United States bore a leading part, 
came to the conclusion that the time 
had come to lower and not to raise 
these international obstructions. 


‘THE League of Nations has done 
great work. America for reasons 
which I do not criticise, is not a mem- 
ber of it. But a new star has arisen 
in the international firmament. I al- 
lude to what is popularly known as 
the Kellogg note, the American pro- 
posal for a peace pact. It has no con- 
nection with the League of Nations. 
It comes from outside and not from 
within the League. It goes further 
than the Covenant of the League in 
that for the first time it proposes to 
outlaw war and not to regulate it. 

In short, it may be stated in this 
way, that it claims the right to insist 
on the same relations between peoples 
as ought to exist between man and 
man. Never before in the history of 
this tried, saddened old world of ours, 
riven by wars and tragedies, has it been 
definitely proposed that war shall be 
renounced as an instrument of policy. 

It is an epoch-making proposal, and 
the reception given to it is on the 
whole most favorable. I believe myself 
this proposal for a pact can with the 
assistance of Rotary, for which I 


strongly appeal today, become : 
fact, and the results would be s 
and immediate. 

Just see what the results w 
The great majority who would j 
sign a peace pact would be n 
themselves of the League of N 
Therefore anybody breaking aw 
it would not break one treaty | 
treaties, and I am certain of th 
I have the authority of the foreig 
retary of England to say so, I a: 
tain that any nation which 
away would do so with a kno 
that it had lost the sympathy of 
United States of America wit 
which no prospective belligerent 
care ever to go to war again. 

I know I am right when I say 
we Britishers, whether from th: 
country or from the great commo 
weath of nations which we call 
empire, welcome with affectionate } 
this splendid league given by 
American people. 

Though there are about thirty-fiv 
or forty nations represented here, they 
will excuse me if just for a minute | 
have a word or two with relativ 
We hold together a greater portion of 
the world’s service and control t 
destinies of a greater number of dwe! 
ers on the earth than any other pow: 
or combination of powers we can think 
of. 

Our history and our geography ha 
imposed on us differences in duties a1 
responsibilities. But if we work to 
gether we can achieve almost any ob 
ject we set our minds to. 

We speak the same tongue—more 01 
less—a strain from the same stock, act 
as friends, and we have a common lit- 
erature. In truth and in fact we ar 
fundamentally as one. No good is done, 
I think myself, by discussing from 
week to week or from month to mont! 
the condition of the relations between 
close relatives. 

Let us put the clinical political the: 
mometer away. We do not want 
any more. The vital fact is this, t 
war is really an impossibility betwee! 
the two countries. 

And today, although not technic 
so, it has been outlawed between 
If anybody gives evidence of that, 
at that amazing frontier between © 
ada and the United States, 4,000 n 
of it with not a gun nor a soldier 
a warship to guard it. We know 
the frontier exists but only the d 
matists can find it. 

I was at a Rotary section or dist 
dinner the night before last, a! 
was so striking to me to hear and ! 
ize for the first time that that dis‘ 
overlapped the frontier and the go 
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it district had not the slight- 
as far as Rotary was con- 
ether he was in Canada or 
nited States. 
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w that. During the last 100 
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empires, ancient and modern, 
lapsed. Great as is the virtue 
e strength and the resource of 
racy, it has not yet made this 
afe from war, and no democracy, 
or republican, in itself can do so. 
in only emphasize here in a clos- 
rd or two the message which | 
heard in almost every speech | 
had the happy fortune to listen 
ind out of this whole meeting. 
real hope comes not in the dis- 
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ng of fortifications or the reduc- 6 ip ool, Fre S h, > le an Un de =rwears !»9 
of battleships or of cruisers. It 
1 the disarmament of the arsenals | Sounds inviting, doesn’t it? And if you'll insist on the “B.V. D.” 
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all take away from this visit, all too | _ 


short to me, will be the number of “Next to Myself I Like °B.V. D.’ Best!”’ | 


men and women I have shaken hands | 
with. That is the way. Kipling was |! 


| 


right when he said, 


‘The tumult and the shouting die, | NO DULL EVENINGS ¢& NO DULL SUNDAYS 


The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice. 
An humble and a contrite heart.” 
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care of itself, it stayed by; if it wasn’t, 


it perished. The law of the survival paper, bed-head read- 
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win; if you don’t, you go down. All | CM LaLLin 


ve have left today is those who were 
able to whip; those who couldn’t whip, 
have disappeared.” 

I said to him, “Sir, that is a very 
interesting idea and it would be im- 
portant if it were so, but actually it ise at te an eee nan They ae 


n't so, for while it looks to be so upon | H O T E a, ¢ T I 1) | 
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idea is j Ss » kj - 4 ink 
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it can’t hook; it can’t attack; and it 
can’t defend. About all you can say 
for a lamb is that it can raise mutton 
chops to feed somebody else, or wool to 
make them warm. 

“The lamb will serve, and it cannot 
be selfish or be dangerous. The lion 
won’t serve and he will be dangerous. 

“If your principle was the greatest 
principle, this world ought to be cov- 
ered with lions, and you ought not to be 
able to find a lamb except in 
strata of the Paleozoic era. 

“You can’t find a lion unless you go 
into the heart of Africa. The simple 
fact is while there is a law of the 
survival of the fittest, there is a bigger 
law of the longer survival of the serv- 
ing.” 

The thing which the world has come 
to mean and the thing which Rotary 
has espoused and embodied as the very 
essence of the idealism, is the convic- 
tion not simply that service should be 
above self, but in the long run tak- 
ing life in all its glory, taking all the 
values that are biggest, not simply ma- 
terial things, but the spirit and every- 
thing else, we find he does profit most 
who truly best. That being 
true, I think we have to come face to 
face with this very definite challenge. 

We have proposed to do the thing for 
these communities that they desper- 
ately need done. 

We propose to fling back into the 
communities men who will think in 
terms of the group and not simply in 
terms of self. We propose to take men 
who are selfish and help them. coop- 
erate. We propose to take men out of 
businesses that run for the purpose of 
private gain and help them to feel the 
sense of community responsibility. We 
propose to take men of ability and 
brains and enable them to use their 
ability not simply for self but for the 
good of the group, whether that hap- 
pens to be the little lad who is crippled, 
or the little girl who is underprivileged, 
or the man in my place in life, in the 
ministry, who is in a very great place 
of need. 

Having proposed that, we are going 
to do it; having proposed the great con- 
tribution to a terrific need, we cannot 
escape being tested by the question as 
to whether we deliver the goods. 

I notice when anybody begins to 
talk about responsibility, I am a little 
inclined to put the umbrella up and let 
it drip on the other fellow, but the 
simple fact is that I, myself, as a Ro- 
tarian, have to stand up to this ques- 
tion, “What do I do in my own com- 
munity?” 

I want to make three or 


serves 


four ap- 


peals if I may; this one first, that Ro- 
tarians shall feel a distinct challenge 
to think independently and accurately 
for the good of their communities. 


some 
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If Rotary could help men to think 
as long and as hard and as clearly for 
the good of their cities and their com- 
munities as they do for their own busi- 
nesses, if they could think in the terms 
of the profit of the public as they think 
in terms of the profit of their stock- 
holders and the profit of the manager, 
Rotary would make a contribution of 
almost indescribable glory and gain to 
our public life today. 

The trouble is that in too many of 
our communities we have the best 
brains used for private property gain, 
and we have cheaper brains or indiffer- 
ent brains used for the public good. If 
we as individual citizens are to think 
of our relation to the communities in 
which we live as being exhausted when 
we have elected somebody and said to 
him,—usually a whose job we 
wouldn’t take—‘You attend to that 
while I go ahead and make money for 
myself.” If we are to consider that we 
have done our duty as Rotarians when 
we allow our men to feel happy under 
those conditions, we have simply 
fooled ourselves. I am pleading for in- 
dependent thought. In community 
after community in my country, and I 
have no doubt it may be true else- 
where, I find people who have the sort 
of a feeling that “The community? Oh, 
that is something else, that isn’t any- 


, 


man 


thing that particularly applies to me.’ 


NE of the criticisms that people 

give is that Rotarians are wild, op- 
timistic supporters of the god Boost; 
that anybody that says anything fine 
about the community can always get a 
great hand; anybody who analyzes it 
and attempts constructively to change 
things, is a man who can’t get a hand. 
If that were true, which it is not, it 
would be a tragedy, for progress never 
comes by doing nothing. Progress 
comes when men of broad vision and 
willingness to serve the public good 
think their way through, undaunted by 
boast, undaunted by political pull, un- 
swerved by private gain, to ask the 
question, “What does this community 
need to make it what it ought to be?” 

When Rotary contributes that, we 
have contributed one of the greatest 
things. Let me appeal again. We are 
living in a day and generation when 
the instruments of propaganda are be- 
ing developed as they never have been, 
by people, by the radio, by the press, 
by the newspapers, by scores of syndi- 
cated articles. When the people have 
some purpose they want to serve they 
have an opportunity to fling it at the 
community almost en masse. We pro- 
duce things en masse in the United 
States, and we tend to think en masse 
in many a country, to follow somebody, 
and too often the person who raises 
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his voice is the person who ha 
vate end to gain. 

I would that as Rotarians 
feel that the responsibility of 
ship in any community in w! 
were demanded to use the best 
we have; to ask not simply, “\ 
I get out,” but “What does th 
munity need to make it a great, 
splendid place that gives tl 
chance to every man, woman, an 
within its confines?” I say tha R 
tary desperately needs to ma 
think. 

Another thing it needs to mak: 
is stand up and say, “I will tal 
share of the job of solution.” 
was a perfectly fine article in TH 
TARIAN when Meredith Nicholson 
on to tell how instead of thinking 
terms of generalities he came to think 
in a practical way and then went home 
only to be asked to assume the respon- 
sibility for his share in changing the 
things which his thinking led him to 
feel ought to be changed. 

Let me say to the citizens of th 
United States, my own country i 
which we meet, and I say it not because 
I think we are the only people who 
are at fault, possibly the same trouble 
that plagues us may plague others, but 
let me say one of the tragedies I see 
in American communities is the danger 
that we think when we have analyzed 
the difficulty we have met the respon- 
sibility. What we need is not people 
who will simply think, but will stand 
up and say, even if it hurts, and even 
though it costs them, “I will rise up 
and bear my share of changing this 
thing.” 

The men who have made our coun- 
tries, who have created liberty and who 
have brought constitutions out of 
chaos, have been men not simply who 
thought about it, but who stood up as 
the men who signed the Constitution, 
when they recognized it might mean 
the loss of every cent they had and 
possibly their lives, and put their 
names to it. So it is in every commun- 
ity, when we can develop citizens who 
will not only think but accept respon- 
sibility, the community goes ahead, but 
when we dodge and doubt and say, 
“Let George do it,” we simply lose out 
and our communities lose as well. 

The last emphasis I place is 
Can I as an individual Rotarian e» 
ing as a citizen in the midst of 
and can you, existing as a citizen 
community of which you are 
fairly and squarely answer, and «y 
as a Rotarian, “I am steadily atten t- 
ing to put service above self. 
greater above the less. The g: "Pp 
above the individual.” 

If so, then Rotary is succeedin;: 
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Minneapolis: An Impression 


(Continued 


high pinnacle of expression in 
ipolis. 
urally an impression of vastness 
eated in the minds of all who had 
sited America before. The feel- 
at we were in Brobdingnag was 
wholly absent. Huge railroad en- 
drew our special trains, mam- 
hotels engulfed us at various 
: en route, even the meals were big 
gh for two ordinary persons, and 
nating everything in the great 
es were the ever-present skyscra- 
s, Arriving at the Auditorium in 
Minneapolis for registration, the first 
ng that met and filled the eye was 
unbroken line of stenographers, 
etching apparently into infinity. As 
the hall itself, well, the acreage 
| cost is known to everyone (I have 
rgotten it), but to understand, one 
Perhaps its most wonderful 


fo 


ist see. 
feature is the organ and its two key- 
boards, with their uncanny knack of 
appearing and disappearing, apparently 


at will. 


’ET all this vastness had its disad- 

vantages, notably that it tended to 
destroy that feeling of intimate fellow- 
ship which can be set up in a smaller 
audience and sustained by a good 
speaker who can evaluate his words. 
The microphone is a wonderful inven- 
tion, and it has made possible the erec- 
tion of these huge buildings holding 
great masses of people. Nevertheless, 
it is far from perfect, and the sound 
distortion prevents many a good ad- 
dress from “getting over” properly, for 
the human voice loses many of its finer 
and more subtle inflexions when left to 
the mercy of this soulless machine. 
Either the instrument must be per- 
fected or we must be ruthless and util- 
ize the services of men having the gift 
of outstanding oratory and who, by 
merely whispering in its ear or patting 
it on the nose, can make the “mike” 
their slave. The principal sessions of 
the convention lost a good deal through 
lack of this golden quality, and many 
a good speech “read” far better than 
it sounded, whilst several were not 
heard at all, except by those immedi- 
ately in front. Having regard also to 
the international character of the con- 
vention and the artificial restrictions 
mposed by the microphone, there was 
naturally some variation in the quality 
f the speeches made. Yet men like 
\lbert Beaven, Norman Sommerville 
ind, later Tom Sutton proved it pos- 
ible to triumph over the devastating 
ttle box, and the speech of the first- 
amed will live long in the memory of 
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many of us as a very notable piece of 
oratory. 

There seems to be a clear danger of 
these conventions becoming too un- 
wieldy so far as the general sessions 
are concerned. For the reasons indi- 
cated above it is becoming the exception 
rather than the rule for a speaker to 
hold his audience and we should give 
serious attention to the problem this 
fact presents. 
be found by way of the development of 
the group-assembly idea. 
ings have now been shown to provide an 
excellent means of enabling men to get 
nearer and begin to understand one an- 
other better. A future convention might 
very well consist of a much larger num- 
ber of group meetings with 
only two general assemblies, say, at 
the beginning and the end. To ad- 
dress these gatherings it 
necessary to select only men possessing 
considerable oratorical powers, so that 
a Rotary message delivered under such 
circumstances might stand a reasonable 
chance of reaching and gripping the 
hearts of men attuned to its reception. 

Perhaps the deepest impression of 
vastness was felt at the Auditorium on 
Monday evening at the opening of the 
convention. Nearly ten thousand peo- 
ple from thirty-one countries filled the 


Perhaps a solution may | 


These meet- | 


perhaps | 


would be | 


immense hall, and the spectacle was a | 


Later, when there 
production 
totary as 


very moving one. 
was staged a scenic 
resenting the growth of 
in a garden, the lighting effects in- 
troduced were exceedingly beautiful. 
The rustle which that 
mighty audience, responsive and thrill- 
ing to the atmosphere created, was 
quite indescribable, and then was the 
golden opportunity for your inspira- 
tional address. Had it been possible 
to seize it, the message it carried would 
assuredly have found an abiding rest- 
ing-place with us all. 


passed over 


HERE were many other 
form or another. Paul Harris’s mes- 
sage on the spirit of the hilltops, an ad- 
dress at a district dinner by Harry Rog- 
ers on fellowship and friendliness, the 


rep- | 


incidents | 
each of which left its imprint in one | 


speech of Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, founder- | 


president of the first club 
many—Hamburg—who began, 
Rotarians,” the initiation of President 





in Ger- | 
“Dear | 


Arthur Sapp as a Blackfoot chief, the | 


constant references to the undefended 


frontier between Canada and the 


United States, “the frontier which,” as | 


Sir Donald Maclean declared, “exists, 
but which nobody but diplomatists can 


find,” the roll-call of the nations on the | 
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last day,—all these things made their 
separate and shall say 
what may be the influence they began 
to exercise upon each one of us? 

and through 
every phase of the convention, the so- 


appeal, who 


Permeating shining 
cial side, the assemblies, the gatherings, 
formal and informal, district functions 
and little meetings of two or three, was 
the spirit of tremendous fellowship, the 
Sixth Object agent. Whatever 
may be the defects and disabilities of 
a huge convention such as this, the good 
this 
and throws back an unchallengeable an- 
swer to the stock question, “To what 
social 


real 


it does in way is immeasurable 


purpose?” No other fusion of 
units, or indeed of individuals, can pro- 
duce quite the same results, certainly 

unless 
the Boy 


become a 


no international 
perhaps in its own way it be 
Scout 
little more understanding and tolerant 
because of this rare gift of fellowship 
which bestows as a kind of 
contribution 


organization, 


movement. We have 


Rotary 
birthright. As a distinct 
to the pooled efforts of enlightened, if 
struggling, mankind to “seek peace and 


ensue it,” its importance may be 
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gauged by the attitude of the British 
Foreign Minister and others toward Ro- 
tary, as quoted by Sir Donald Maclean 
in the course of a highly important 
speech. “You are speaking, not only 
for Rotary, but for us all,” was Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s comment on the 
Sixth Object. “If Rotary principles 
can be applied to international affairs, 
why not also to the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes?” asks Lord Cecil. 

Men of international reputation see 
in Rotary a hope for the future and if 
we allow its spirit to develop unfet- 
tered, our faith may be justified and 
their hopes realized. The chief danger 
lies in our enthusiasm—our desire to 
seize this wonderful thing and ensure 
that it shall never, never escape, by 
making it conform to what we believe 
are easily recognizable standards. But 
you cannot standardize fellowship, for 
then it becomes artificial and ceases to 
have any value at all. 

And, finally, what of the convention 
itself? If I were asked what was the 
keynote I should reply, unhesitatingly, 
the continual emphasis upon the in- 
dividual responsibility resting with 
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each Rotarian to practice him 
ethical principles to which h 
scribes, and not to be content m: 
belong to an organization prot 
those principles. Speaker after ; ke 
introduced the point, dwelt u 
drove it sharply home. The pg 
thing of all was that, difficult 
it was to place a finger to th: 
of such an unwieldy mass of hun 
somehow or other one could sens: 
tain responsiveness, and I for one 
away with hopefulness sheddi: 
glow all through my mind. It s 
to me that we had traveled j 
little further in that spirit whi 
Robert Louis Stevenson tells us, is bet 
ter than to arrive. We have a long way 
yet to go, but the traveling 
thing. 
“Tho’ we attain not, yet we shall 
shared 
Together, for a space, the bread and 
wine. 


Have stood together on the peak 
dreams, 
And seen, far off, the mystic city 
shine.” 


Keeping Pace with Business 


the chain store idea or it would not be 
forging ahead so rapidly; and if I were 
in a upon which the chain 
store was encroaching, I would try to 
reconcile myself to the fact that it does 
not do any good to sit back and howl 
about it; that we might just as well 
face conditions as they are and try 
to find out some of the principles that 
are responsible for the success of the 
chain store, whatever they are. 


business 


We seem to have solved in Americz 
the problem of mass production. Ever 
since the war we have been geared up 
in all of our industries to a high pro- 
duction rate, but we do not seem to 
have solved the problem of mass con- 
sumption. So the best brains of the 
country today are focusing their atten- 
tion on the problem of sales and adver- 
tising and distribution of goods, on 
trying to scientifically market and con- 
sume these goods which we so scien- 
tifically manufacture. That is the reason 
for so many new ideas being introduced 
into selling. Men are no longer willing 
to sit down and apply the old methods 
because they would not work. We can- 


not sell 1920 automobiles in 1928, and 
it doesn’t seem feasible to think you 
can do business in any other line in 
1928 by the methods that prevailed in 
1920. 

I am amused, as I say, sometimes, at 
the changes that are occurring in busi- 
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ness. There was a time when drug 
stores sold drugs. Now we find they 
are a combination of jewelry store and 
hardware store, photographic-supply 
store, and first-class restaurant. So it 
goes all down the line. The grocery 
stores are putting in a line of meats 
and meat stores are retaliating by han- 
dling canned goods and small lines of 
groceries. We find the hardware stores 
selling music machines and music 
stores selling washing-machines. And 
the cigar stores are selling ice-cream 
sodas, and the churches even are falling 
in line by putting in a line of dance 
halls and moving-pictures in order to 
get the business. 

The banks, too (I cannot leave those 
out, those old ironclad institutions of 
finance that we thought never would 
bend at all for fear they might break) 
have been obliged to get into line. We 
have all had the experience of going 
into a bank to make a loan and we ap- 
proached it with fear and trembling. 
It seemed as though the principal word 
in a banker’s vocabularly was always, 
“No.” At least, he said, “No,” first, 
and then he conditioned it according to 
the amount and the liquid condition of 
our collateral. But now they have 
changed. Then a banker’s job always 
seemed to be to convince the borrower 
that he should get along somehow with 
about half what he asked for. But it 


has changed. Now the banks have be 
come a real institution of service in the 
locality. They somehow have taught 
Rotary ideals, and there isn’t anything 
they won’t do for us now. They will 
collect our contracts, and they will pay 
our bills, and they will run our house- 
hold while we are away, and they will 
make our hotel reservations and get our 
theatre tickets for us. I predict, with 
more or less seriousness, that some time 
when we go into the bank to borrow 
money, $10,000 for instance, the bank- 
er’s job is going to be to convince us 
that we should use $20,000 with per- 
fect safety to ourselves! 

The attitude of the public regarding 
corporations is most amusing. A few 
years ago, you wouldn’t have dared to 
ask me to come here to speak, and | 
wouldn’t have dared come, probably, 
merely because I happened to be asso- 
ciated with what is commonly known 
as a giant corporation. Then the very 
word “corporation” was enough t 
spire dread and fear and awe in the 
minds of the majority of people. 7 ey 
were considered as soulless and h: 
less and cruel and inhuman and 
on the extermination of everything : |“ 
outside their own immediate 
That idea has changed, and now \é 
find no criticism of a corporation. | °y 
are recognized as the media thre 2 
which American business is carrie: 
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believe the reasons are two. First, 

inged attitude on the part of the 

because of their ownership in 

rv. There is hardly anything, any 

“more important in our social 

an this increasing multiplicity of 

hip of our industries, the fact 

twenty million people own the in- 

es of the United States, and con- 

ntly are very directly concerned 

e proper functioning of this very 

ex organism that we call business. 

the next is the changed attitude 

the part of the corporation. If 

ever were soulless and inhuman 

all of these things that are 

ged against them, they have 

ged—a complete right-about face. 

v learned a long time ago it paid to 

care of their physical assets and 

have learned more recently, it 

better to take care of their hu- 

equipment, to keep their man- 

ver up to a high producing level. If 

you will allow me to draw on our own 

corporation for some illustrations, I 

try to apply them to all lines of 

business. In the first place, there was 

an old idea in business that in order to 

educe cost of operation, or manufac- 

ture, it was logical to reduce wages. 

That sounds perfectly logical. But in 

this country, big business has been 

responsible for taking the opposite at- 

titude, and we claim that in order to 
reduce costs, we increase wages. 

Strange to say we find that it works 

and that is the answer. 


‘THERE is hardly a business man to- 
day but who will admit without any 
argument that the highest priced men 
in his employ are in reality the cheap- 
est men, but they are reluctant to apply 
that principle on down through the 
ranks. But it seems to hold just the 
same. In one of our divisions several 
years ago we were suffering from an 
enormous labor turnover that we cou!d 
hardly account for. Every morning 
the employment department was con- 
fronted with the task of filling 100 
vacancies, at least, that occurred in the 
ranks the day before in spite of all of 
our efforts to shift men around where 
they would best fit into the picture. So 
a request was made from headquarters 
that no man be allowed to leave the 
employ of a company until he had been 
questioned very tactfully, if you please, 
as to why he was leaving. We wanted 
to know the facts. We discovered that 
in hundreds of cases men literally told 
is they had no fault to find whatsoever 
with conditions in the factory, but the 
town had not been able to grow in 
‘roportion to the industries there and 
iousing conditions were very bad. 
Those men told us, “We are satisfied 
vith the conditions in the plant, the 
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light, heat, the air, the ventilation, the 
wages even are very Satisfactory, but 
the family at home are not taken care 
of.” And we learned then that our re- 
sponsibility did not stop when we took 
care of just one member out of the 
family, the wage-earning member. We 
had to go further than that, to become 
interested in that man’s family, in his 
wife, in his children, in their home life, 
even in the city 
That taught us a lesson, a rather bit- 
ter and expensive lesson which we have 


where we operate. 


never forgotten. Today our managers 
in all of the cities where we carry on 
manufacturing operations on any scale 
are tacitly instructed that they should 
take a part in municipal affairs. I 
mean by that not political affairs, be- 
cause we have no desire to enter into 
that phase of the situation. But we 
are interested in the school-superin- 
tendent’s problems, for instance. We 
are interested in the city engineer’s 


problems of streets and parks and 


swimming-pools and playgrounds. We 


are interested in the churches, in the 
chambers of commerce, in the luncheon 
clubs, in the community chest, in the 
hospitals and the Y. M. C. A., in every- 
thing in that make for 
better living conditions there, and add 
to the sum total of human happiness 
of our employees who live there. Why? 
Because it pays to do these things. I 


those cities 


claim that no man can set himself up | 


on a pedestal today in business and iso- 
late himself from the rest of the city 
and concentrate his entire attention on 
his own particular business. 

This industrial life of 
closely interwoven and we are all con- 


ours is too 


cerned with the other fellow’s success 
or failure. We perform our 
entire obligations to a city by the mere 
payment of taxes which are obligatory 
any more than a Rotarian can perform 
his obligations to his club by the mere 
payment of nominal dues. 


cannot 


I say we are interested in all of 
these things for very selfish reasons, 
if you please. We are interested, too, 
in the personal prosperity of our em- 
ployees. I could cite you case afte 
case, plan after plan that we have 
adopted looking toward this one objec 
tive. 
that 


I believe employers of 


labor 


have to put into their pay envelopes | 
for their men more than just mere dol- | 


lars and cents. 
way, I will say that when a man re- 
ceives in his pay envelope nothing more 


than cold dollars and cents represented | 


Putting it in another | 


by a check, he is being cheated either | 
by himself or by his employer or by 


both, perhaps unconsciously by both. 
What then must that pay envelope in- 
clude? It is sort of a 
tween the two parties. 


contract be- | 


The other things are all unwritten 
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and implied, but there is a contract 
there that that man should have rea- 
sonably steady employment, because 
we have passed the stage in industry in 
this country where we can afford to 
have 1,000 men on the payroll one week 
and 100 the next, or something like 
that. We are trying to stabilize indus- 
trial and employment conditions in this 
country. That pay envelope must con- 
tain an unwritten promise of advance- 
ment in his position when the man 
earns it, and advancement in wages as 
he merits it. It must contain some as- 
surance that his wife and his family 
will receive some consideration in case 
of his sudden death, or an accident. It 
must contain, if you please, a little 
slice of the employer’s personality, be- 
cause I maintain that the man at the 
head of a great corporation, his prin- 
ciples, his personality, somehow or 
other is going to seep along down 
through that organization until it af- 
fects every one in it. 

That pay envelope must somehow 
give to that man a certain pride of 
participation in the success of that 
business, something to give him a feel- 
ing of personal interest in it. When 
you put those things, gentlemen, into 
the pay envelope, you are buying from 
that man more than just eight hours’ 
labor out of the day, you are buying 
the man and his spirit and his loyalty 
and his cooperation and his sincere 
goodwill that is working for you all 
of the hours of every day. 

So we are interested in the personal 
prosperity of our employees. I am not 
going to say we have adopted all these 
plans (I haven’t time to enumerate 
them) because of some sentimental or 
altruistic motives. We adopted them 
because they pay. Business is honestly 
selfish. We believe that by increasing 
wages we increase consuming power, 
and as we can increase consuming 
power, we increase production. Pro- 
duction means work; work means 
wages; and wages means additional 
consuming power. There is the cycle 
of prosperity complete. 

We are frequently asked this ques- 
tion: “To what do you attribute the 
rather remarkable success and growth 
of the General Motors Corporation?” 
because it has been unusual for the 
past few years at least. It reads al- 
most like romance, more like romance 
than it does like reality, and people 
seem to think, judging from their 
questions, that there has been some- 
thing magical about it, that there has 
been some wand waved over our par- 
ticular corporation, or that our men 
must be super-men. So far, we cannot 


attribute anything of that sort to our 
growth. Rather it seems to be the ap- 
plication of old time-tried, fire-tested 
principles, that I am almost reluctant 
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to name to you for fear you will think 
I have read them out of a book or am 
giving you beautiful platitudes just be- 
cause they sound well. But that isn’t 
the case. For, after all, there never 
was a successful business ever built of 
any size or any permanence that was 
founded on any other principle than 
these old principles. 


6 ce E first one is fairplay. We cannot 

get away from it. In our particular 
case, we have to play fair with at least 
five different factors in the picture. The 
first is the employee. I have touched 
on that already. The second is the 
agent in the field, the medium of our 
sales and distribution, and we cannot 
ignore him. We are subjected to more 
criticism there than from any other 
place because of their remoteness and 
our inability to contact with them as 
closely as we would like to. But we 
do recognize their problems and we 
realize, in order for them to be per- 
manent, they must be prosperous. And 
it is our job then to make them pros- 
perous as far as we are able. 

The third is the stockholder. We 
have taken his money. We have 65,000 
of them in the United States, and we 
are under obligations to them, because 
we believe that they are entitled to a 
return on their invested capital just as 
much as the man in the shop is en- 
titled to a return on his invested labor. 

The fourth one is the source of sup- 
ply. I say that that is often overlooked 
in business. We have 4,600 sources of 
supply, firms who furnish us material 
either in the raw, semi-finished or fin- 
ished condition, and we realize that 
they are essential factors in the pic- 
ture, that we cannot go far without 
their assistance. It is our job to give 
them schedules far enough in advance 
so they can operate their factories on 
an economic basis and at the same time 
make a profit. The purchasing agent 
who misconstrues his position so far 
as to think it is wise or profitable to 
buy goods on too close a margin or even 
below cost, is making a mistake. It is 
dangerous practice. 

The fifth one is the public. Old stuff, 
you may say, but after all there is no 
way around it. We have no choice 
in the matter at all. We literally have 
to play fair with the public. There was 
an old proverb that said, “Let the 
buyer beware.” I am happy to say 
that is obsolete by today’s code of ethics 
in business. It is absurd. I say, let 
the seller beware. He has more at 
stake than the buyer, and it doesn’t 
pay for him to misrepresent or to 
over-state or to oversell for the mere 
reason it does not pay, whether he is 
selling a yard of goods across the 
counter, whether he is selling agri- 
cultural implements or real-estate or 
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automobiles. The old proverb 
said, “Honesty is the best 
Well, we had modernized that 
sion to read “It is easier to bé 
than dishonest in business, 
dividends are better.” 

The next point of our succes 
to be based on the fact we mu 
our business; we must have th: 
of our business in every depa: 
We must know mechanical and 
nical facts, the facts of engin 
the facts of production, the fa of 
sales and advertising and distribution, 
and the facts of finance, and we ean 
take nothing for granted in any of 
these departments. 

Why did we build the proving 
ground over at Michigan, conveniently 
located for all of our car-manufactur- 
ing plants? In order to learn mechan 
ical facts. 

Formerly we used you people as our 
proving ground, turning our cars over 
to you and waiting for your verdict, 
and you were not at all reluctant t 
tell us what was wrong. We cannot 
do that nowadays. That is obsolete 


practice. So we have built this proy- 
ing-ground. We call it a fact-finding 
institution. There we take cars, one 


or more cars of every kind built in this 
country, the majority of those abroad, 
and subject them to tests, honest tests, 
over 100 in number, in order to kno 
facts. We are not trying to find out 
the weak points of our competitors’ 
cars; we are trying to find out their 
strong points, and our own weak points 
in order to bring our product fully up 
to the level as fast as we can, the sam 
as anything that is produced in the 
various price classes. 

Why do we have a research labora- 
tory? In order to know material facts. 
Have you a research laboratory in your 
business? I don’t care what you are 
interested in, whether you are running 
a peanut stand or a great industry, 
some kind of research laboratory is nec- 
essary in business today. With us, it 
involves a huge building devoted en- 
tirely to that purpose, with several 
hundred trained engineers devoting 
their entire time to research work, and 
a large amount of equipment and 
machinery and capital and so on. That 
is not necessary, perhaps, in your busi- 
ness. It might begin with such a sim- 
ple start as a lead pencil and piece of 
paper on which you write down five or 
ten questions about your business that 
you do not know the answers to. Then 
you proceed to get the answers and ‘he 
right answers, and when you have (one 
that, you have gone a long way tow: "ls 
establishing your business on a & 
solid foundation. 

The third point of our success se "Ss 
to be then the ability and the cou: ze 
to analyze these facts with an © Nn 
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any prejudice or favoritism 
entered into the work of the 
sround, for instance, then we 
well scrap the $2,000,000 in- 
we have made out there and 
to the institution of opinions 
of facts, but it is a pretty 
us proposition. 


head of a great chain of drug 

es told me not long ago, “I do 

ow what is going to happen in 

isiness in the next five years. 1 

forsee that, but I do know this. 

have an open mind. I must be 

ed for anything that comes 

I may be selling my goods by 

Piggly Wiggly fashion, or I may 

elling them through a slot ma- 

Those things sound absurd, 

I mention them just to illustrate 

oint. It sometimes takes a lot 

urage to recognize facts and face 

them, because they do not always come 

just as you would like to have them 
come out in the picture. 

The fourth point is merely the matter 
of hard work. With all of our proving- 
grounds and our research laboratories 
and all of that, we never have yet been 
able to find a substitute for hard work, 
either in the factory or in the office, 
and I am tremendously impressed by 
the fact that men at the top of big 
business today are men who take their 


work so seriously, men who do not | 
grow haughty or arrogant nor self-sat- | 


isfied in their positions, men who are 
not content to sit back and relax al- 


though they are abundantly able to | 


lo so, men who could probably spend 
the balance of their lives in luxurious 
idleness if they wanted to, but they 
are not that type of men. They realize 
the position of pre-eminence and lead- 
ership in the various lines of business 
is not guaranteed to them by any divine 
right. It is not necessarily going to be 
automatically everlasting, but they can 
be maintained only through the most 


constant care and extreme vigilance. | 


by studying every single question that 
comes up, by making no snap judg- 
ment on anything, no hasty recom- 
mendations, no impulsive action, no 


making decision today and reversing it | 


tomorrow. 


I believe it is a tribute to our ideal 


as to the dignity of American labor | 


that such is the attitude of men in 
high positions. So long as big business 
continues to go ahead on that kind of 


a foundation with openness and frank- 
ness and absolute fairness to everyone | 


ncerned in the picture, so long is the 
future of big business safe, and big 
isiness will continue to set a good ex- 
mple for other lines of business all 
er the world, for that matter, and 
tablish American business on a sane 
id solid and sure foundation. 
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of the other; that while in the days 
that have gone we may have sounded 
in the harsh, defiant tones of national- 
ism that word “independent,” we hope 
that in the brighter day of tomorrow 
we shall emphasize through just such 
organizations as Rotary, that still 
greater word of “interdependence.” 
Rotary has always valued and always 
will continue to value true nationalism. 
Rotary will work through national in- 
Rotary is bound up with the 
success of national institutions, but 
Rotary teaches us that devotion to one’s 
country is the sure mark of a good 
citizen and his national loyalty is not 
inconsistent with the finest international 


stitutions. 


amity. 

The more he loves his own land, the 
more will a man desire that land to 
live in peace and concord with all other 
peoples. National organization has been 
a vast benefit to the world, but the true 
cause of war has most frequently been 
due to that arrogant and selfish defiance 
of the rights of others and that arro- 
gant and selfish impress upon the word 
“national.” Selfish nationalism has been 
the curse of every land in the past. In 
the future we hope unselfish national- 
ism shall be the contribution of Rotary 
to all humanity. 

Yesterday .... we are not 
ested in Rotary, in the wars and de- 
feats and victories of yesterday, but we 
are tremendously interested in the 
peace of tomorrow, in the obligations 
and responsibilities of the future. 
Retary has set its face steadfastly, 
steadily, consistently to develop that 
gocd relationship that should make war 
make peace 


inter- 


impossible and should 


abound in the world. 
FTER all, there are but few great 
agencies, great, constructive agen- 
cies, that make for unity through the 
world. If you can think of them, you 
will name them on the fingers of one 
hand. There is first the church with its 
universal message of salvation and 
peace; but too often our national preju- 
dice has hushed the sound and the clear 
voice of the church. That is the first 
of the great uniting organizations of 
the world. 

The second great 
will immediately recognize in that insti- 
tution of the International Red Cross 
with its plea of mercy that touches the 
hearts of all people. 

The third great unifying influence in 
the world are the great universities of 
all the lands that give to the world the 
benefit of all advancement in learning 
and education, that subtle influence that 


organization you 
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comes from the conferring of a benefit 
or the receipt of a great advance in 
knowledge and in science. 

When you have named these three 
I say to you men of Rotary that the 
next great unifying influence in the 
world that is making for the develop- 
ment of good relations everywhere is 
Rotary itself. 

Rotary making its great appeal of 
good will to all men is catholic in its 
scope, is fundamental in its principles, 
is lofty in its ideals. It appeals to the 
nations of the earth as the one thing 
they most need at this time to settle 
those tremendous difficulties that have 
come out of the catastrophe of the past. 

Rotary with its great good will ap- 
peals to the nations in the confident 
belief that all things are possible among 
nations if nations, like individuals, will 
learn to be just to one another. 

Not long ago I had in my home a 
prominent Belgian gentleman of educa- 
tion, of experience, of great ability and 
foresight in industrial development. He 
nad been traveling for the first time in 
America, and after three months of 
cbservation, sitting by the fireside, I 
said to him, “What to your mind is the 
finest thing you have seen on the entire 
continent?” 

To my complete surprise, but without 
a moment’s hesitation, he said: “The 
finest thing that America has ever pro- 
duced is the Canadian boundary line. 
To us a border line means the end of 
national prejudice and the beginning of 
more national prejudice. To us in 
Europe a boundary line, so frequently, 
means the beginning of war. To us in 
Furope a boundary line is a menace; 
but to you, this great boundary line 
seems to have been woven into a bond 
of union.” 


Yet, how has it been accomplished— 
that 4,000 miles that reaches from 
ocean to ocean between this great land 
of America and our land of Canada— 
that great boundary line where free 
nation meets free nation, where imper- 
ious flag salutes imperious flag—that 
boundary line where people sovereignty 
answers to people sovereignty, and 
where vital interest comes in contact 
with vital interest? That boundary 
line presents all the possibilities that 
any boundary line in the world ever 
presented for contacts that would make 
for discord. Yet, we have the proud 
and happy heritage that we have pre- 
served that boundary line and been 
the keepers of a friendly frontier for 
upwards of 100 years. And it is our 
determination in Canada that it shall 
ever be so, as America’s greatest con- 


tribution to the amity of nati 
the good will of all people. 
We believe that that which y 
duced in Canada and in the 
States among normal men of | 
and affairs can be reproduced 
nation under the sun. How s 
proceed? Rotary is not a blind ¢ 
that does not deal with prese 
potential difficulties. Rotary is 
highly idealized that it does not 
and deal with practical difficult if 
the world of today, the greatest 
that we know lies in the fear a 
trust that has been left as a remnan} 
and as a residue out of the great welt 
of the past generation. 


OTARY desires to cure that co: 

tion. Rotary desires to find a rem- 
edy. How? By removing the cause o{ 
international misunderstanding; by pr: 
ventative rather than by curative met 
ods. Let us prevent cancer since its 
cure seems impossible. 

Fear and distrust are the cancerous 
growths of the past, fastened upon th 
body of humanity. We all suffer fron 
it, whether we live within the peacefu 
land of America or beyond the seas 
Wherever fear and distrust exist in any 
nation, it finds an echo and causes ap 
prehension in our own. We cannot 
to ourselves, nor can anyone else in the 
world live to himself in a _ national 
sense without causing 
where distrust and fear exist. 

Just yesterday we were taken down 
an avenue in this city of Minneapolis, 
and that avenue, that memorial avenu: 
of elms erected to the noble dead of 
this city, is a direct and complete echo 
of that pistol shot in Serajevo. Wher- 
ever fear and distrust exist in the world, 
there is occasion for apprehension 
Rotary says, “Let us remove fear, and 
armaments will go. As long as distrust 
remains, armaments and preparatior 
for war will continue.” Washington 
conferences and Geneva conferences fo! 
their ultimate success must depend upon 
the public opinion of every nation be- 
hind them. Our Washington confer- 
ence was a success because the nationa 
mind of the peoples participating was 


} 


framed in such a way as to support th 
findings and the recommendation; of 
that conference. 

Rotary says to its members thro'g! 
out the world, “Rotarians in their ‘us! 
ness capacities, in their profess’ na 
duty, in their various vocations, 
through their many activities, mu 
the ones who shall help shape p: li 
opinion. 

“We shall be the creators of p: »1i 
opinion and not the victim of it! 


ve 


apprehensio1 
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ill be the masters and not the 
of prejudice and misunder- 


interest shall not dominate 
c good. Political exigencies 
transcend international good 


it comes to the role of inter- 
relations, we cannot be indif- 
We will not be indifferent, for 
ence in international affairs 
lisaster and mistake, and pos- 
ath for someone. 
ry believes that you cannot have 
without more friendliness; and 
annot have friendliness without 
sympathy; and you can have very 
sympathy without understanding. 
efore, through the fellowship of 
e in Rotary, we shall be brought 
better understanding with all the 
s and shall draw them closer to- 

y that the nations may learn the 

ue value of service to humanity. 
It is rather a strange coincidence that 
t seventeen years ago, on this very 
rning, and at this very hour, I stood 
in the heart of the Empire in Old Lon- 
ion, England, and there in Britain’s 
holy of holies, where are enshrined all 
the glorious traditions of the Anglo- 
Saxon race; there where are the finest 
exemplifications of public duty and pub- 
lic sacrifice that Britain has ever 
known. There in Westminster Abbey 
on that morning the King of England 
was being crowned. 

There came from Buckingham Palace 
that great coronation procession with 
all the pageantry of its mediaeval 
history, with all the traditions of a 
thousand years, and as that great pro- 
cession moved on its way through the 
hundreds of thousands that day, up 
through the cathedral to the altar, 
there in the center of the heart of the 
Empire stood the King of England 
ready to receive his crown. Around 
him were the representatives of every 
nation upon the earth that had come 
to pay their tribute of respect. About 
him was the wealth and the beauty and 
the power of England, and if ever the 
spirit of man had occasion to be proud, 
it was on that peculiar historic morn- 
ing just seventeen years ago at this 
hour, when the crown was raised and 
placed upon the head of King George 
V, and the Archbishop of York 
mounted the pulpit to preach the ser- 
mon that should give tone and touch 
and direction to his reign. When the 
great archbishop announced the text 
that had been chosen by the King, a 
thrill went through the Empire for it 
found an echo in every heart as he 
announced that text, “I am among you 

one that serves.” 

If ever any man had been called 

on to serve and has answered that 

ll more nobly, it is that monarch 

oO was crowned that day, because he 
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found an echo in the hearts of his peo- 
ple who were willing to serve and to 
sacrifice in the cause of humanity. 
When that call comes and finds an 
echo in the hearts of people, we can 
then say that Rotary has reached its 
greatest objective in the service of the 
nation to the cause of humanity. 


T= hope of all to accomplish these 

great ideals lies not in a Rotary office 
in Chicago, nor yet in London, nor yet 
in Zurich. The hope lies not in the 
literature alone of Rotary, nor in the 
clubs that.may exist around the world. 
The hope of realizing these ideals lives 
and exists only in the heart of the Ro- 
tarian himself. It is in the measure in 
which we reach our full responsibility, 
and it is in the measure in which we 
measure up to that responsibility, that 
Rotary shall advance and make peace 


possible through understanding and 
good will. The foundation is in the in- 
dividual. We realize that you cannot 


lift the structure of the temple of Ro- 
tary without raising the foundation, 
and upon you Rotarians and _ those 
whom you represent the world around, 
rests this responsibility of building, 
not for today, not for a generation, 
not for tomorrow, but for posterity, 
a call that is insistent, a call for con- 
stancy, a call that we shall not only 
begin something, but we shall finish it. 
Loyalty is the challenge that is sent to 
you this day from this rostrum of Ro- 
tary in this convention—loyalty, the 
finest word in the English language. 
Loyalty to whom? Loyalty to church 
that means such benefits to civiliza- 
tion; loyalty to country that means 
heroes out of mere mortals; loyalty to 
the principles of Rotary that will help 
to make humanity happy that Rotary 
existed. 

It does seem as if in this great con- 
tinent of America at this moment; it 
does seem as if out of this great con- 
tinent of America from this convention, 
there is going forth a call to all Ro- 
tarians everywhere. Rotary calling to 
her sons in the name and in the atmos- 
phere of America, “Give me men to 
match the mountains; give me men to 
match the plains; men of courage, men 
of action; men of vision, men of brains. 

Give me the men in Rotary who have 
ideals that are as lofty and as pure as 
yonder mountain peaks; give me the 
men in Rotary who have sympathies 
for all mankind, that are as broad 
and as rich as yonder golden prairies. 
Give me the men in Rotary who have 
loyalty and a determination for the 
ideals of Rotary, that are as the gran- 
ite itself, and I will give to you the 
men, who, in the days of tommorrow, 
will bring “understanding, good will, 
and peace, through a world fellowship 
of business and professional men.” 








THROUGH A 
PORTHOLE 





“The eternal landscape of the past”. . . golden 
with the aura of romance . . . from the white walls 
of Cadiz to the Blue Grotto at Capri .. . thesentinel 
Gibraltar to a dahabeah on the Nile . . . from 
fashionable Monte Carlo to Bethlehem . . . cities 
of imperial glory . . . crude villages . . . East and 
West mingling on gay boulevards and in twisted 
alleys . . . all in early spring, on the 
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THEA BURT TI-RAK 


Keeps Neckties 
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a neat box. [Price not men 
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BURT TI-RAK CO. (Ike) 


Room 18, 307 5th Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Convention Resolutions 


It was very obvious why this should be 
done, owing to the new set-up adopted 
by the Ostend Convention, whereby the 
Aims Objects Committee was 
brought into existence. This 
fered by the Board and carried. 


and 
was of- 


Resolution No. 5 was simply to clar- 
ify action taken at the Ostend Conven- 
tion and to fix definitely the date at 
which this International Assembly 
would be held (during the second week 
of the month of July), and to change 
the name from International Council to 
International Assembly. 

Resolution No. 6 provides that the 
President of Rotary International may 
appoint not less than five and not more 
than ten members on the Elections, 
Credentials and Resolutions Commit- 
This resolution also changes the 
name of the Elections Committee to 
Election Arrangements Committee. It 
was felt that the name Elections Com- 
mittee did not fully describe the com- 
mittee’s functions and therefore the 
name Election Arrangements Commit- 


tees. 


tee seemed more in order. 


Resolution No. 8 changed the name 
of the Endowment Fund to that of Ro- 
tary Foundation and enlarged its scope, 
providing for a committee of five to 
serve five years to be appointed by 
the president, to begin with one ap- 
pointed for one year, one for two, one 
for three, and so on, and then each new 
appointment to be for five years. 

It was felt that as time goes on the 
Rotary endowment fund will grow to 
large proportions. The committee must 
consist of active Rotarians. The Board 
of Directors reserve very definite con- 
trol over the Rotary Foundation Com- 
mittee. The resolution was offered by 
the Board of Directors and carried. 

Resolution No. 9, offered by the 
Board of Directors, reads as follows: 
“To acknowledge the gracious recogni- 
tion indicated by His Majesty King 
Albert, in accepting the honorary Dis- 
trict Governorship of the Sixty-first 
District.” Offered by the Board and 
passed unanimously. 


Resolution No. 10, “To acknowledge 
the gracious recognition indicated by 
His Majesty King Victor Emanuel, in 
accepting the honorary District Gov- 
ernorship of the Forty-sixth District.” 
Offered by Board; passed unanimously. 


Resolution No. 11, looking to the se- 
curing of a permanent home for the 
headquarters of Rotary International in 
the city of Chicago. Offered by the 


Board of Directors, passed by the Res- - 
olutions Committee and by the conven- 
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tion. The Resolutions Committee 
added a few words to the resolution that 
the board be directed to take immediate 
action on this matter. 


Resolution No. 17, to provide for an 
additional and special standing commit- 
tee of Rotary International under the 
supervision of the Aims and Objects 
Committee to be known as the “Inter- 
national Service Committee.” Offered 
by the Board of Directors at the re- 
quest of the Aims and Objects Commit- 
tee. This was discussed at length in 
committee. Many delegations came to 
see the committee with reference to this 
new legislation, and the convention 
passed the resolution without question. 


Resolution No. 18 was in answer to 
Numbers 13 and 15, which were with- 
drawn. Number 13 was offered by the 
club of Rochester, New York, and Num- 
ber 15 was offered by the club of San 
Francisco, California, with reference to 
Boys Work Committee, and after a 
great deal of consideration and discus- 
sion it was provided that the President 
of Rotary International shall appoint 
annually a Boys Work Committee of 
five members, the chairman of which 
committee shall be a member of the 
Community Service Committee. That 
was carried unanimously as presented 
by the Resolutions Committee. 

Resolution No. 19 was _ necessitated 
by Number 18. Resolution Number 19 
reads: “To instruct the incoming 
Board of Directors of Rotary Interna- 
tional to present to the 1929 convention 
an amendment to the By-Laws, chang- 
ing the name of the Community Serv- 
ice and Boys Work Committee to Com- 
munity Service Committee only.” That 
was obviously necessary if Rotary is to 
have a special Boys Work Committee, 
and it was passed without objection. 

Resolution Ne. 21 was a resolution 
of thanks to all those who participated 
so splendidly in making the Minneapolis 
Convention a decided success. 

There were a number of resolutions 
withdrawn. Number 7, offered by the 
Board of Directors to change the reso- 
lutions with reference to honorary mem- 
bership, permitting honorary member- 
ship to be given, with the sanction of 
the Rotary International Board of Di- 
rectors, by clubs other than those in 
the community in which the proposed 
honorary member resides. This was 
withdrawn by the board, as it was felt 
that such membership is a signal honor 
and should only be given for great out- 
standing service. 

Resolution No. 12 was offered by the 
Rotary Club of Wausau, Wisconsin, 


“To authorize the Board of 
to collect an additional one do 
each Rotarian, to be expended { 
Object purposes.” This was y 
after it had been explained to 1 
gation from Wausau, Wisconsi 
special International Service (¢ 
tee would be appointed and that 
deal of work would be done on 
ing Rotary outside of the United 
Canada and Newfoundland in 
ison with what had already been don 


Resolution No. 14, offered | 
Rotary Club of Bromley, En; 
changing the attendance contest 
so that if a visiting Rotarian presente. 
himself at the meeting place of a clu! 
on the day on which that club is sup 
posed to hold its meeting, according t 
the announcement in the ‘Official Diree- 
tory,” he should receive credit for at- 
tendance. Obviously if that were carried 
out someone would have to determine 
that the visiting member had the last 
official directory in his pocket, and the 
Resolutions Committee felt it was en- 
tirely too complicated and requested it 
be withdrawn, and it was withdrawn. 

Resolution No. 16, “To express th: 
sentiment of the convention with refer- 
ence to modification of Article 3, Section 
5, of the By-Laws, so that the classi- 
fication of state, county and municipal 
service, when such service be elec- 
tive or appointive, should be admitted 
into Rotary, provided this does not ex- 
ceed ten per cent of the club member- 
ship.” This was offered by the Thirty- 
fourth District and was withdrawn. 

Resolution No. 20, “To provide that 
Rotary International, in consideration 
of the importance of the sixth object, 
should conduct a thorough educational 
program on_ international affairs 
throughout the Rotary clubs of the 
United States.” This was offered by 
the Rotary Club of Wilmington, North 
Carolina. This was withdrawn in con- 
sideration of Number 17 being passed 
providing for the International Service 
Committee, which this year would make 
a thorough survey. 

Resolution No. 3, “to provide that 
there may be more than one Rotary 
club in cities of over 200,000 popula- 
tion having more than one well-defined 
trade center, and to provide that in the 
event of a merger of municipal ‘ies 


where there are Rotary clubs, such |\o- 


tary clubs shall retain their char‘ 
The Resolutions Committee re 
mended the adoption of the resolu 


the convention voted against its ® oP 


tion. 
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of our critics, “Why Rotary?” 
we have reason to rejoice in 
's achievements during the past 
-three years, we must realize 
e past is but a foretaste of the 
e. that the joy of past accomplish- 
better enables us to grasp the 
pportunities which beckon us on 
er-increasing fields of service. 
r contributions of time, talent, and 
rial wealth to the things which are 
1 while in our communities rep- 
it but the shadow, but the mir- 
| reflection, of an increased capa- 
He who 


Y 
for spiritual enjoyment. 
iid serve, must associate, and the 
of contact represents more than 
association expressed in figures on 
stub of one’s check book. The 
eatest values of life are accrued 
‘ugh contact with the crippled 
ingster, who looks to you as his per- 
nal saviour; and again through con- 
tact with that young lad, vibrant with 
and hidden potentialities, who 
looks upon you as his hero and who 
craves your helpful interest and cor- 
dial contact. To him life is a hidden 
secret but withal a great adventure, 
and to you and I are given the joyous 
pportunity, functioning through the 
jig-brother movement, the boys club, 
the scout organization, or kindred ac- 
tivity, to answer his challenge and in 
turn enjoy our own adventures of 
friendship and contentment. 


energ) 


If you have not yet tasted of these 
real delights of life, there is unlimited 
joy in store, and Rotary is today knock- 
ing at the outer gate, bidding you 


heed the outstretched arms of the 
cripple, the wistful longing of the 
growing boy for a man’s companion- 


ship, the earnest inquiry of the under- 
privileged lad, the sincere demand of 
the delinquent youth for help and guid- 
ance and countless other opportunities 
which exist in your own community, 
whether it be a metropolitan center or 
a rural hamlet, for finding the hidden 
joys and true values of life. The Com- 
munity Service Committee, composed of 


men whose hearts are attuned to hu- 
manity, stand ready to serve as friend 
and guide and from whom, I venture, 
can be gained that vision which is so 
essential to one who serves. As I 
contemplate the human values with 
which Rotary deals, and the glorious 
accomplishments of the past in commu- 
nity endeavor, I am constrained to ask 
myself if I am really in step with the 
forward movement. What is my vision 
of life, what are the opportunities 


which I can embrace which will help | 


my community and incidentally develop 
my capacity for greater usefulness; 
what impress can I make on others 
which perhaps may influence the char- 
acter and life of those with whom I 
come in contact? The answer depends 
upon the vision which has been created 
and the will to do. 

A town is more than the sum total 
of things which can be seen or counted 
or weighed! “Where there is no vision 
the people perish” as truly as where 
there is no food. And no man performs 
a nobler service than he who never 
doubts that men and women and towns 
can be something better than they are; 
who, clinging to a high ideal, looks 
forward through the eyes of faith and 
renders an, individual 
munity affairs which is all embracing. 

The test of life is living and the joy 
of life can only be real if people look 
upon their life as a service and have 
a definite object in life outside them- 
selves and their personal happiness. 
To keep clean, to do good work, to earn 
friends, to be happy and bestow hap- 
piness, to develop opportunity, to serve 
where possible, to learn not to whine, 
and to play the game of life according 
to the rules—this is success. 

“We live in deeds, not years; in 
thoughts, not breaths; in feelings, not 
in figures on the dial. We should count 
time by heart throbs when they beat, 
for God, for man, for duty. He most 
lives, who thinks most, feels noblest, 
acts the best. Life is but a means unto 
an end—that end: beginning, mean 
and end to all things, God,” 


service in com- 
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give back to their respective cities the 
good that they receive from them, proud 
of their countries, realizing that the 
flags of each nation are furled and un- 
furled by the fresh breezes coming from 
neighboring countries and from far 
away lands. Blessed be the first Ro- 
tarian who conceived the idea, and who 
iad the inspiration of getting together 





right-minded men of goodwill from all 
over the globe. 

Life in Minneapolis was one of inten- 
sive but pleasant work. The evening 
meeting on the opening day left with 
us the deepest impression of all. Here 
were nearly fifteen thousand people in a 
gigantic assembly, assisted by a band 
from the University of Minnesota. Fif- 


teen thousand people coming from all | 
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) parts of the world, seated in an enor- 


mous pit, surrounded by galleries. It 
looked like the Coliseum of Rome at 
the time of the Caesars, about which 
we are told; but this one lighted pro- 
fusely with constantly moving, chang- 
ing, multi-colored lights. Back there in 
the old ages, the Arena taken up in 
entertainments of death and mischief; 
down here the Arena occupied with 
seats for men willing and ready to do 
good throughout the world. Back 
there, a feast to satisfy a cruel popu- 
lace and to create pedestals of glory for 
the usurpers of power, for the violators 
of the law. Down here, everybody 
smiling, pleasantly fraternizing in 
peace and amity, anxious to learn the 
best way to be of service to others. 
These Rotarians, through strength of 
heart, realized their enormous respon- 
sibility; and the usual smile ofttimes 
would be transformed into a mien of 
serious meditation. 

Nobody was living by himself or for 
himself; nobody was egotistical. Every- 
one knew that these men were for other 
men; for their families; for their com- 
munities; for their country; for all of 
their countries. 


OX Wednesday, the new district gov- 

ernors take breakfast together, lis- 
tening to important suggestions, later to 
attend the most important of all of the 
meetings of the convention—the elec- 
tion of the president and directors of 
Rotary International. Rotarian Sut- 
ton, was nominated and accepted by an 
absolute unanimity,—elected by a viva 
voce vote amidst a salvo of applause. 
Rotarian Sutton, of the Rotary Club of 
Tampico, Mexico, is the most interna- 
tional of all the presidents ever elected 
by Rotary. His election implies a prac- 
tical evolution of Rotary toward becom- 
ing really Rotary International. Smiling 
like kindness itself, sincere, always 
polite, always conscious of his respon- 
sibility, this man unites all of the 
peoples, all of the races, all of the reli- 
gions. The assembly gave him an ova- 
tion—delegates from all over the world, 
standing on their feet, demonstrating 
their enthusiasm, their following, their 
loyalty, their decided and sincere co- 
operation toward the great interna- 
tional work of rapprochement and 
Rotarian extension that will be evolved 
this year with steady, firm energy, to 
the end that all of these nations may 
share from the benefits of serving other 
men well and pleasantly. 

Papers were read bearing on many 
Rotarian themes; discussions were con- 
ducted for the purpose of understanding 
these topics. Enthusiastic, laudatory 
words from President Sapp would back 
up every one of us who took part. 

The work of all of the special com- 
mittees of Rotary was intensive, fruit- 
ful, and decisive. Nothing vague; 
nothing unfinished. The assembly was 


August, rg 


co 


gradually becoming a real univ 
with efficient teaching, whose st 
pupils were hardworking and a: 
to learn and take with them to 
clubs the knowledge that they h 
cured here in actual practice. B 
were also learning how to cu 
friendship, certainly a fruitfu 
deavor. 

Each country has its own p: 
characteristics; but here each nat 
received by the Rotarians with th 
enthusiasm which, in every fam 
shown to the youngest of the ch 
Here respect and love are shown tow ari 
the flag of each Rotarian, bearin, 
mind that it is a flag that carries jn ; 
folds the spirit of Peace and recognizing 
that patriotism is not at loggerh 
with good-will toward other nations, 
but that it is the expression of good- 
will itself. 

The days spent in Minneapolis wil! 
never be obliterated. The days spent 
together, whether at the convention, on 
the numerous trips of pleasure and 
study within a fairly close radius of 
the city, have all left in my mind im- 
prints that will last as long as I live. 
It is impossible to realize the effect that 
has been made on my spirit by my 
attending this convention. I have re- 
ceived my real baptism as a Rotarian. 
My being has taken on new youth in 
the direction of enthusiasm. I have a 
profound feeling toward our institution 
I came up to Minneapolis astonished at 
the many happy activities of Rotary, of 
its enormous usefulness to the indi- 
vidual, to the community, to the home, 
to the country; but I have never felt 
such a deep realization of its usefulness 
as now when the convention has rein- 
forced my conviction of our improve- 
ment, has pointed to work for th 
community as a pleasure—the most 
beautiful of sports has reawakened in 
me almost anew my love for home, has 
presented to me a new horizon, permit- 
ting me to see in all its brilliancy, the 
sun that enlightens me and gives me 
life—to serve other men. 

The convention is the greatest and 
happiest idea that ever could have 
occurred to Rotary International. We 
men who have come to Minneapolis are 
carrying back with us knowledge in our 
brains, faith in our soul, charity in our 
heart; and, above all, we are carrying 
along a desire to help stabilize our 


clubs, to spread this fortunate idea of 


Rotary throughout all corners wherever 
we may have to venture. 

In my imagination I have the pict 
that many of us had come out of 4 
crude winter, after having been com- 
pelled to fight the rigors of the weat 
and longing for better days; and * 
all of a sudden the midday sun 
peared before us, radiant, kind, vi\ 
ing, that would light our path for 
rest of our days—that, to me, is 
Minneapolis Convention. 
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stitutions served by the 
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73% of Davey clients paid less than 


a te 


In 1927 Davey Tree Surgeons served 17,417 clients, 
from Boston to Kansas City and from Canada to the 


Gulf.’ 


Che volume of businesslast year was$2,400,000. 


And yet for this expert, reliable tree service— 
9726 clients paid less than $50.00 each 
2944 paid from $50.00 to $100.00 each 


2937 
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1 from $100.00 to $200.00 each 


1687 paid from $200.00 to $500.00 each 
And only 688 paid over $500.00 each 
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Tree Surgeons are easily available. 
and work in your vicinity. 
900 of them now—all carefully selected, thoroughly 


There are 


They 
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trained, properly disciplined and supervised, and 
held to a high standard of service—scattered over 


the eastern half of this country and Canada. 


The business of The Davey Tree Expert Company 
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This 
prove everything, but it does indicate a high measure 
of value and satisfaction. 
sonal service business be maintained and made to 
grow? More than half the business each year comes 
from former clients. 
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